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OYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC, Tenterden-street, W. 
Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter 1830. 
Patrons: Her Majesty the QUEEN and the ROYAL FAMILY. 
« Principal—Dr. A. C. Mackenzie. 
NEXT FORTNIGHTLY CONCERT, SATURDAY, November 1, at 8. 
JAMES G. SYME, Secretary. 





OYAL COLLEGE of MUSIC, Kensington Gore, London. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883, 
President—H.R.H. Tue Prince or WALxgs, K.G. 
Director —Sm Groree Grove, D.C.U., LL.D. 


The NEXT COLLEGE CONCERT (Orchestral) will take place on THURSDAY, 
November 6th, at 8 o’clock. 


The Half Term will commence on the 6th November, 1890. 

Regulations and all information may be obtained of the Registrar, Mr. George 
Watson, at the College. Sos 
: CHARLES MORLEY, Hon. Sec. 





HE ASSOCIATED BOARD OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
OF MUSIC AND ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


FOR 
LOCAL-.EXAMINATION IN MUSIC. 
President—H.R.H. the PRINCE OF W _ ES K.G. 
_. LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS. 
Last day for receiving applications, January 31st, 1891. 
ui Local School Examinations. 
Pn day for receiving applications from schools and teachers of music, October 3lst, 
Copies of the Syllabus, with fullinformation, may be obtained at the Central office, 2, 


New Bond-street, London, W. 
GEORGE, WATSON, Secretary. 








RINITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—For MUSICAL EDUCA- 
TION and EXAMINATION. Inst. 1872. 


President—The Right Hon. LORD ST. LEVAN, P.C. 
Warden—The Rev. H. G. BONAVIA HUNT, Mus.D. F.B.S.E. 
Director of Studies—Professor BRADBURY TURNER, Mus.B. 

Director of Examinati Prof JAS. HIGGS, Mus.B, 











The next STUDENTS’ ORCHESTRAL CONCERT will take place on TUESDAY, 
D ber 9th. Conductor, Mr. F. Corder. 

all yao ie commences on the 3rd NOVEMBER, when New Students are 
received, 





LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 
The next _half- ag 8 Examination in MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE (Theory) will take 
lace on FRIDAY, December, 12, 1896, at over 150 Centres throughout the United 
Kingdom, Last day of Entry November 12. 
Local Examinations in INSTRUMENTAL and VOCAL MUSIC will take place through- 
out the Session at the various Centres, a list of which may. be had on application. 


The £xaminations of the College, both her and Local, are o to all 
whether Students of the College or not, and without restriction as to i om, or ed.” 


'D 





—uleetone, prospectuses, forms of entry, &c., can be obtained post free from the 


By order of the Academical Board, 
Mandeville-place, Manchester-square, W, SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. | 


- 


RURY LAWN E—(The National Theatre.) 
AUGUSTUS HARRIS, Sole Lessee and Manager. 

EVERY EVENING at 7:,45 A MILLION OF MONEY. Messrs. Charles Waruer, 
Harry Ni:holls, Herbert Standing, Charles Glenny, Allen Beaumont, Mark Quinton, Guy 
Stanton, &c. Mesdames Jessie Millward, Fanny Brough, Alice Lingard, Lizze Clare- 
mont, Helena Dacre, &. MATINEE TO-DAY (SATURDAY), October 25th, at 2. 





at 3:0. Vocalist, Miss Thudiclunn. Violinist, Mons, Emile Sauret. Conductor, 

. August Manns. The programme will include Mr. C. H. Couldrey’s Romance from 

Suit in C minor (first time) ; Concerto for violin and orchestra, No. 2 (Raff) ; Introduc- 

tion et Rondo Capriccioso for violin and orchestra (Saint Saéns) ; Symphony No. 3 in 

F flat ‘‘ Rhenish”’ (Schumann) ; Overture, ‘‘The Flying Dutchman” (Wagner) ; Concert 
Overture, ‘“‘Melusine” (Mendelssohn). Seats, 1s. to 5s, 


Onesa PALACE. —- SATURDAY CONCERTS.—Oct 25th, 
r 





RYSTAL PALACE.—PROMENADE CONCERTS EVERY 

THURSDAY and SATURDAY at 8.0 (except Oct. 30 and Nov. 20). Vocalists on 

Oct. 23, Mdlle. Marie de Lido, Mr. Wm. Foxon; Oct. 25, Mme. Hope Glenn, Mr. Robt. 

Newman; Nov. 1, Madame Clara Samueil, Mr. Barrington Foote. The Crystal Palace 

Military Band ; Bandmaster, Mr. Charles Godfrey, jun. Accompanist, Mr. A. J. Eyre, 
F.C.0. No extra charge. 





ESSRS. HANN’S CHAMBER CONCERTS, BRIXTON 

HALL (Fifth Series). FIRST CONCERT on TUESDAY, October 28th, 1890, at 

8p.m. Programme: Schubert’s Quartett in A Minor, Op. 29; Variations Concertanti for 

Pianoforte and Violoncello in D, Op. 17 (Mendelssohn); Beethoven’s Trio in B Flat, Op. 
g7; Violin Solos. Vocalist, Mdlle. Agnes Janson (who has just returned from Sweden). 





IN SIX GRADES, Price Two Sinllings each. 





Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus, Doc. 





A Quide for 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


Contains Analyses of well-known Pieces progressively arranged, enabling the Pupil to 
unite a Study of Musical Form with the ordinary Pianoforte Practice. 

Times.—‘‘ A most valuable work, written by a teacher of great experience to meet a 
pressing want. As the ‘ Musician’ provides a full critical analysis of about a quarter of 
the pieces in the list, and gives clear help towards the analysis of the rest, it is manifest 
we have a great boon in these little books for both teachers and students. The intrinsic 
excellence of this series is sufficient to ensure its success as soon as known.” 

Saturday Review.—'‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal road for acquir- 
ing technical ae but Mr. — Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest 
that has yet been laid before any pianoforte student.” 

Academy.—‘‘ A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant language. We 
heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily interpret, aud enjov 
beautiful music.” 

School Board Chronicle.—“ A useful book for earnest teachers.”’ 

Monthly Music Record.—‘‘ No more valuable work of the kind exists.” 


ges MUSICIAN : Pianoforte Students 





W. SWANN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster-square; and all 
Book and Muzic Sellers. 





HE VOICE. 
Consult Ms ge RICHARDSON ih Yolee Specialist) upon all matters connected 


with Si Spéaking, such as Full tone, Extension of Compass, Equalisation of 
Registers, xibility, Power, Clear Articulation, &, ‘ 
A Set of Ten Studies on Voice Cultivation, the first of the kind ever published. They 


represent an Unique Method of Voice Culture instituted by the Author. Price, 2s. 6d. 
Sample on receipt of four stamps. - 


SCHOOL OF VOJCF CULTIVATION, EXETER HALL, S3RANDy 








THE ART OF SINGING. 
New Edition Revised and Improved of 


COURSE of STUDY and PRACTICE for the VOICE 
By T. WALLWORTH, 


A Method as used by the Author iu the Royal Academy of Music, and b which he has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Mr. Iver M*Kay, and other 





successful Vocalists. 
Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HAMMOND and CO. fate Jullien), 5, Vigo-street and of the Author, at hig 
residence, 27 Harley-stree. W. 
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SPECIAL TINNED TUBES 


FOR 


TUBULAR PNEUMATIC ORGANS. 
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MELLOWES and CO., Lead Pipe Works, SHEFFIELD. 





DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For Sore Throat, Hoarseness, and Relaxed Throat, also for Improving the Voice. 
FOR SINGING and SPEAKING 
Without fatiguing the Voice. 
Celebrated in every town in Europe, India, America, and the Colonies. Testimonials from 
Patti, Trebelli, Patey, Santley, and the most eminent medical wen. 
Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d.; also in bottles for abroad. 





‘MUSICAL CELEBRITIES.” 


WRITE TO 


MMs.  ARD PR. 


55, BAKER STREET, LONDON, 
FOR THEIR L'ST OF PHOTOGRAPHS OF ABOVE, WHICH IS 
REALLY ALMOST COMPLETE. 














LIST or some or THE TOWN ann COUNTRY MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
NEWSAGENTS, &c., or wHom 
“THE MUSICAL WORLD” max st PURCHASED or ORDERED. 
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MR. DANIEL MAYER 


Desires that all Communications be Addressed to him direct 
concerning the following Artists. 
SOPRANOS. BASSES. 
Mrs. Hutcuinson. Mr. PLuNKET GREENE. 
Miss Cartotra E.tzior. Mr. Norman SALMOND. 
Miss Aticr Gomez. Mr. CuILvER-WILSON. 
Mdlle. Marie pr Lipo. Signor Novara. 
Miss Jenny Eppison. 
Miss Annig£ CHAPPELL. INSTRUMENTALISTS. 
Mrs. Herrine-Mason. VIOLIN 
Miss ELEANOR Farno.. Mr. Frurx Berber i 
Miss Amy SHERWIN. r+ Witsx Sie : 
Miss Istpora MaRTINEZz. Miss Manse Dove. an 
Miss Emity Davizs. Mr. T. J. Mruwe % 
Madame Mape.ine Harpy. M ‘Gens pes She eeanens 
Miss Anna RussE.t.  Guanecm, f 
Miss Detves-YatEs. — Mons. Jonannes Wo rr. 
Madame Szmsxicn. Mons. Emit SAvurRet. 
Madame Tavary. Miss ANGELA VANBRUGH. 
. CONTRALTOS. Miss Hitpa MrrepyrTa. 
Miss Von DoEnHoFF. M. WottTMANN. 
Miss Amy Sanpon. Miss Srewart-Woop. 
Madame OssBornE WILLIAMS. M. Ysayve. 
Miss L. Detves-YateEs 
: F VIOLONCELLO. 
Miss Amy Martin. Malle. money 
Madame ScH.Lurer. Mr. Lro STERN. 
Miss Lucie JoHNsTONE. Master GERAEDY. 
Miss Atice Lams. 


; = PIANOFORTE. 
Miss HEeLew Marcuant. Mme. Teresa CARRENO. 
TENORS. Mr. Eccene D’ ALBERT. 


Mr. Hirwen Jonzs. 

Mr. OrnLtanpo Hag.ey. 
Mr. Epwarp BRANSCOMBE. 
Mr. Recuas Tanpy. 

Mr. Ben Davies. 

Mr. Paiiuips-Tomes, 

Mr. Cuas. Evuison. 

Mr. Wiutiam Foxon. 
Herr Von Zur Mvuuwuen. 
Mr. J. F. CunnincHam. 


Mr. Artuur FRIEDHEIM. 

Mme. SorpxHie MENTER. 

Mons. PADEREWSEI. 

Master Istpore Pavia. 

Mr. C. F. Reppre. 

Herr ANToN RUBINSTEIN. 

M. SAPELLNIKOFF. 

Herr ScHARWENKA. 

Herr BERNHARD STAVENHAGEN. 
Miss MarGcaret WILD. 


BARITONES. Herr ZELDENRUST. 
Mr. Frranecon-Davizs. Mr. Evcar HuLuLanp. 
Mr. Davip BispHam. Mr. Granam P. Moors. 


Mr. MacLeop Ramsay. ACCOMPANISTS. 
Mr. Doueras Powe Lt. Mr. Gro. CLUTSAM. 

Mr. CHAaRLEes CoPELAND. Herr Orto Cantor. 

Mr> Lucas WILLIAMS. Mr. Tueo. Warp. 


(Complete List forwarded on Application.) 
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MR. DANIEL MAYER’S TOURS. 


MR. SIMS REEVES’S FAREWELL. 
Including Miss AMY SHERWIN, Miss AMY MARTIN, Miss ADA TOMLINSON, 
Mr. DOUGLAS POWELL, Malle. JANOTHA, and Mr. PERCY SHARMA 
Positively Final Appearances previously to his great Farewell at Albert Hall, a 
Madame CHRISTINE NILSSON will specially come to England to assist at the Concert. 








MONS. PADEREWSKI’S PIANOFORTE RECITALS, 
FROM OCTOBER 14 TO DECEMBER 1. 


MONS SAPELLNIKOFF’S PIANOFORTE RECITALS, 
FROM NOVEMBER 1 TO DECEMBER 23. 








HERR STAVENHAGEN’S PIANOFORTE ROmrALA, 
DURING JANUARY, FEBRUARY, AND MARCH, 1 
Assisted from January 7 to February 7 by Miss AGNES DENIS, the’ Great German 
jprano. od 





MADAME SOPHIE MENTER, 
PIANOFORTE RECITALS, MARCH, 1991. 
MRS. ALICE SHAW AND MR. WOLTMANN AND PARTY. 


Great Tour through Hungary, Russia, the Balkan Provinces, and the Caucasus. 
COMMENCING NOVEMBER 1, AT BUDA PESTH. 








MR. DANIEG MAYER DESIRES EARLY APPLICATION FOR 
VACANT DATES FOR ANY OF THE ABOVE TOUBS, 





DANIEL MAYER, 
CONCERT AND OPERA AGENT, 
180, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


Telegraphic Address : ‘‘ LISZT, LONDON.” 
Sole Representative for the United Kingdom of Concert Director Herman Wolff, Berlin, 
Sole Representative of M. Jules Zet, &t. PetersLurg and Moscow. 
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A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT.—These Remedies 


have stood the test of Fifty Years’ Experience, and are pronounced the best 
medicines for famiiy use. Tens of thousands of written testimonials bear witness to their 
marvellous curative properties. They are acknowledged by the whole civilised world to 
ve of the greatest efficacy in every form of disease. Sold by all Chemists and Patent 
Medicine Vendors. Manufactured only at Thomas Holloway’s Establishment, 78, New 
Oxford-street, London. N.B.—Advice gratis at the above address, daily, between the 
hours of 11 and 3, or by letter. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
: ea! 


For United Kingdom. For Foreign Countries and Colonies 


within Postal Union. 


Bar RAMA ou. sc6i ses eaceds: £0 15 0} Suiihieee £017 0 
»» Half-year ...........00e 07 6| 99° AMUPFORE .cciccciscciccss 0 8 6 
eau MMMMEGE sig vatccocswseests O BIG). -,.- Gawler sci SK ccesckenes, 0 4 4 


(Payable in advance.) 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 
—_>—_ 


*,* All advertisements for the current week’s resue should be 
lodged with the Printer not later than noon Thursday. 


*,* MSS. and Letters intended for publication must be addressed 
to Tur Eprtor, 396, Strand, W.C. Rejected MSS. cannot be 
returned unless accompanied by stamped directed envelope. 
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FACTS AND COMMENTS, 


The strong arm of the Church has, we are glad to say, come to 
our aid in the matter of the “noise nuisance” of which we*spoke 
last week. At least the “Church Review” has taken the 
matter up, and, as it may be considered as fairly representative of 
the most enlightened section of the Church, we hope for excellent 
results from the spirited attack which our contemporary makes in 
its issue of yesterday upon the selfishness of noisy people. The 
clerkly writer is conscious, as are we all, of the difficulties be- 
setting the feet of those who would abate the frequent nuisances 
of organ-grinders and other makers of hideous sound. Very 
brightly dces he proceed to expatiate on the iniquities of these 
dreadful people, ending with a happily-conceived suggestion that, 
as no reform can nowadays be accomplished without the aid of a 
guild or society, we should start an Anti-Noise League, every 
member of which shall be pledged to do nothing to annoy his 
neighbours at home, on journeys, at business, or on pleasure. 

“We will invoke ”—thus runs the plan—“the aid of the young ladies 
who bewitchingly thrust boxes under our noses on Hospital Saturday. They 
shall stand at the corners of the streets every Saturday afternoon and ask 
in dulcet tones—which, surely, would annoy no one—each passer-by to join 
the League. Could anyone have the heart to refuse them, unless it were 
some soured old matron or old maid? They shall count their spoils on Sun- 
days, and every Tuesday a paragraph will appear inall the morning papers 
to the effect that so many people have joined the League and have signed a 








JOHN BROADWOOD ayp SONS, 
Pianoforte Makers 


To THE CourT FROM THE REIGN oF GEorgE II, 
33, Great Pulteney Street, W, 








pledge of total abstinence from any noise which can possibly annoy others. 
Then will come the millennium, from which will be banished the Salvation 
Army drum and the cracked church bell, the Italian organ-grinder and the 
English concertina-player, the dogs which howl by night, and the pianos 
which play five-finger exercises by day, the roughs who yell their half- 
drunken ditties, and the converted street-sweepers who bellow like bulls.” 
With such a benediction how can we fail of success ? 


* * 
* 


So the Largest Circulation in the World is not big enough for 
Mr. Robert Buchanan, whose pugnacious soul yearns for a larger 
arena than is provided for his combats in the “ Daily Telegraph ” 
or plays on the Decalogue. Mr. Buchanan is as wishful to get at 
the generic critic as is Mr. Whistler, and though he has 
often danced round the evil creature in most unpoetic frenzy, 
he has not had enough —wherefore he is going to 
start a new Review, chiefly for the purpose of criticising 
critics. It will be called the “ Modern Review,” and will 
be edited by Mr. Buchanan himself—who else? He hopes, 
so he says, to give the critics a new sensation by criticising them. 
With no apparent anxiety, such as would be pardonable in a man 
less sure of his own abilities, Mr. Buchanan says that his first 
effort will be to be honest; his next to be interesting and alert— 
“even amusing,” he adds with amiable candour. Above all, he 
will try to be literary and to print good literature. It is quite 
time to begin. 

** 

But we resign any attempt to be amusing now that the genial 
Scots poet announces his intention of being funny. He will do it 
so much better. It is sufficient to say at the moment that we 
welcome with sincere approval the initial idea of criticising the 
critics, for it is difficult to exaggerate the harm which arises from 
the critic’s present immunity from criticism. Fully conscious that 
the public has no standard by which to measure criticism, 
and is entirely ignorant that there is a right or wrong 
in art, the incompetent critic (Mr. Legion his name) 
goes on in his irresponsible way; for, at the worst, he need 
oily defend himself with the cry, “ All criticism is only the opinion 
of an individual.” We hope that Mr. Buchanan will clear the public 
mind of this particular form of error, and show that though every 
man hasa right to his own opinion, he only acquires a right to 
express it by the previous acquisition of knowledge and experience. 
But we hope further that Mr. Buchanan will not himself fall into the 
mistake of confusing all critics in one general condemnation. When 
a man is being critically stoned, whether justly or not, he is apt to 
forget that the crowd which stones him isa very heterogeneous 
bedy. There are those who feel bound to inflict punishment, and 
there are also the little boys who join in the attractive sport from 
sheer love of mischief. Obviously these latter ought to be whipped 
—and no one will be displeased if Mr. Buchanan performs the opera- 
tion. It is admittedly difficult to distinguish, but the keen Scots 
eye may be equal to the task. To take a single instance. Who . 
would wish to quarrel with the writer of the following admirable 
criticism—taken from the last number of “ The World ”—so lucid, 
so subtle, so right >— 

For my part I am glad to see that Mr. Pavia (he is really too manly to 
be called Master Isidore) can come in to try the strength of his youth on a 
higher plane than that of the athletic barbarian ; but though his natural 
turn for music, unspoiled and unforced as it is, is a gift upon which he and 
his acquaintances are to be sincerely congratulated, he has not yet 
developed that depth of feeling and keenness of artistic sensibility which 
alone can justify even the youngest of us in coming forward at St. James’s 
Hall as an interpreter of Beethoven. As to technique, let him take the 
next opportunity of studying the Liszt technique as mastered by Sapellni- 





koff or Sophie Menter ; or if, as is unfortunately quite possible, his English 
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MELLOWES and CO., Lead Pipe Works, SHEFFIELD. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For Sore Throat, Hoarseness, and Relaxed Throat, also for Improving the Voice. 
FOR SINGING and SPEAKING 
Without fatiguing the Voice. 


Celebrated in every town in Europe, India, America, and the Colonies. Testimonials from 
Patti, Trebelli, Patey, Santley, ’ and the most eminent medical men. 3 


Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. ; also in bottles for abroad. 
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MR. DANIEL MAYER 


Desires that all Communications be Addressed to him direct 
concerning the following Artists. 


SOPRANOS. 
Mrs. Hutcuinson. 
Miss Cartotra Ex.ior. 
Miss Atice Gomez. 
Mdlle. Marie pve Lipo. 
Miss Jenny Eppison. 
Miss ANNIE CHAPPELL. 
Mrs. Herrine-Mason. 
Miss ELEanork Farno.u. 
Miss Amy SHERWIN. 
Miss Istpora MAaRTINEz. 
Miss Emrty Davizs. 
Madame Mapeuine Harpy. 
Miss ANNA RussELL. 
Miss Detves-YATEs. 
Madame SEmMBRICH. 
Madame Tavary. 

CONTRALTOS. 

Miss Von DoEnnorr. 
Miss Amy SANpDoN. 


Madame OssporNE WILLIAMS. 


Miss L. Detves-YareEs. 
Miss Amy Martin. 
Madame ScHLurer. 
Miss Luctr JOHNSTONE. 
Miss Atice Lams. 

Miss HELEN MARCHANT. 


TENORS. 
Mr. Hirwen Jones. 
Mr. Orn.tanpo Hartey. 
Mr. Epwarp BRANSCOMBE. 
Mr. Recuas Tanpy. 
Mr. Ben Davies. 


BASSES. 
Mr. PLunKET GREENE. 
Mr. Norman SALMOND. 
Mr. CuILvER-WILsON. 
Signor Novara. 


INSTRUMENTALISTS. 


VIOLIN. 
Mr. Fretix BerBer. 
Mr. Witty Hess. 
Miss Marie Dovetas. 
Mr. T. J. MItne. 
M. Emite pE MiyNarsk&I. 
M. ONDRICEK. 
Mons. JoHANNES WOLFF. 
Mons. Emit SAvRET. 
Miss ANGELA VANBRUGH. 
Miss Hitpa MeErepyTa. 
M. WoLtMAnn. 
Miss Srewart-Woop. 
M. Ysaye. 
VIOLONCELLO. 
Mdlle. FLESCHELLE. 
Mr. Leo SrTern. 
Master GERARDY. 
PIANOFORTE. 
Mme. Teresa CARRENO. 
Mr. Eccene D’ALBERT. 
Mr. ArtHurR FRIEDHEIM. 
Mme. SopHiz MENTER. 
Mons. PADEREWSKEI. 
Master IstporE Pavia. 
Mr. C. F. Reppre. 


Me> Lucas WILLIAMs. 
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Herr ANTON RUBINSTEIN. 

M. SAPELLNIKOFF. 

Herr SCHARWENKEA. 

Herr BERNHARD STAVENHAGEN. 
Miss Marcaret WILD. 


Mr. Puiuitps-Tomes, 
Mr. Cuas. EL uison. 
Mr. Wiuttam Foxon. 
Herr Von Zur Mouguen. 
Mr. J. F. CunNINGHAM. 


BARITONES. Herr ZELDENRUST. 
Mr. Frranecon-Davies. Mr. Evcar HvuLbanp. 
Mr. Davip BispHam. Mr. Granam P. Moore. 


ACCOMPANISTS. 
Mr. Gro. CLUTSAM. 
Herr Orto Cantor. 
Mr. THeo. Warp. 


(Complete List forwarded on Application.) 


Mr. MacLeop Ramsay. 
Mr. Doveras PowE.Lt. 
Mr. CHARLES COPELAND. 








MR. DANIEL MAYER’S TOURS. 


MR. SIMS REEVES’S FAREWELL. 
Including Miss AMY SHERWIN, Miss AMY MARTIN, Miss ADA TOMLINSON, 
DOUGLAS POWELL, Mdlle. JANOTHA, and Mr. PERCY SHARMAN. 
Positively Final A Appecenniee previously to his great Farewell at Albert Hall, when 
Madame CHRISTINE NILSSON will specially come to England to assist at the Goncert. 





MONS. PADEREWSKI’S PIANOFORTE RECITALS, 
FROM OCTOBER 14 TO DECEMBER 1. 


MONS SAPELLNIKOFF’S PIANOFORTE RECITALS, 
FROM NOVEMBER 1 TO DECEMBER 23. 


HERR STAVENHAGEN’S PIANOFORTE RamEnse, 
DURING JANUARY, FEBRUARY, AND MARCH 
Assisted from January 7 to February Ad by Miss AGNES DENIS, ry Great German 
prano, : 


MADAME SOPHIE MENTER, 
PIANOFORTE RECITALS, MARCH, 1991. 


MRS. ALICE SHAW AND MR. WOLTMANN AND PARTY. 
Great Tour throngh Hungary, Russia, the Balkan Provinces, and the Caucasus. 
COMMENCING NOVEMBER 1, AT BUDA PESTH. 

















MR. DANIEG MAYER DESIRES EARLY APPLICATION FOR 
VACANT DATES FOR ANY OF THE ABOVE TOURS, 





DANIEL MAYER, 
CONCERT AND OPERA AGENT, 


180, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


Telegraphic Address : ‘‘ LISZT, LONDON.” 
Scle Representative for the United Kingdom of Concert Director Herman Wolff, Berlin. 
Sole Representative of M. Jules Zet, St. PetersLurg and Moscow. 
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A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT.—These Remedies 


have stood the test of Fifty Years’ Experience, and are pronounced the best 
medicines for famiiy use. Tens of thousands of written testimonials bear witness to their 
marvellous curative properties. They are acknowledged by the whole civilised world to 
ve of the greatest efficacy in every form of disease. Sold by all Chemists and Patent 
Medicine Vendors. Manufacturel only at Thomas Holloway’s Establishment, 78, New 
Oxford-street, London. N.B.—Advice gratis at the above address, daily, between the 
hours of 11 and 3, or by letter. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


———aieo 

For United Kingdom. For Foreign Countries and Colonies 
, a within Postal Union. 

er BN osc cs ciceseccecs £015 0 iii £017 0 

op PRIN Tiss cea vieecccna @ 7% 6 so, MU ccs dackdccs 


pe CROl scevcisscsnecetess O PAO’ 5. QUAMNOE is lcscse cesses 
(Payable in advance.) 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 
—>—_—_ 


*,* All advertisements for the current week’s resue should be 
lodged with the Printer not later than noon Thursday. 


*,* MSS. and Letters intended for publication must be addressed 
to Tue Eprror, 396, Strand, W.C. Rejected MSS. cannot be 
returned unless accompanied by stamped directed envelope. 
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FACTS AND COMMENTS, 


—_——_@—__——_ 


The strong arm of the Church has, we are glad to say, come to 
our aid in the matter of the “noise nuisance” of which we*spoke 
last week. At least the “Church Review” has taken the 
matter up, and, as it may be considered as fairly representative of 
the most enlightened section of the Church, we hope for excellent 
results from the spirited attack which our contemporary makes in 
its issue of yesterday upon the selfishness of noisy people. The 
clerkly writer is conscious, as are we all, of the difficulties be- 
setting the feet of those who would abate the frequent nuisances 
of organ-grinders and other makers of hideous sound. Very 
brightly does he proceed to expatiate on the iniquities of these 
dreadful: people, ending with a happily-conceived suggestion that, 
as no reform can nowadays be accomplished without the aid of a 
guild or society, we should; start an Anti-Noise League, every 
member of which shall be pledged to do nothing to annoy his 
neighbours at home, on journeys, at business, or on pleasure. 

“We will invoke”—thus runs the plan—“the aid of the young ladies 
who bewitchingly thrust boxes under our noses on Hospital Saturday. They 
shall stand at the corners of the streets every Saturday afternoon and ask 
in dulcet tones—which, surely, would annoy no one—each passer-by to join 
the League. Could anyone have the heart to refuse them, unless it were 
some soured old matron or old maid? They shall count their spoils on Sun- 
days, and every Tuesday a paragraph will appear inall the morning papers 
to the effect that so many people have joined the League and have signed a 
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pledge of total abstinence from any noise which can possibly annoy others. 
Then will come the millennium, from which will be banished the Salvation 
Army drum and the cracked church bell, the Italian organ-grinder and the 
English concertina-player, the dogs which howl by night, and the pianos 
which play five-finger exercises by day, the roughs who yell their half- 
drunken ditties, and the converted street-sweepers who bellow like bulls.”’ 
With such a benediction how can we fail of success? 
** 

So the Largest Circulation in the World is not big enough for 
Mr. Robert Buchanan, whose pugnacious soul yearns for a larger 
arena than is provided for his combats in the “ Daily Telegraph” 
or plays on the Decalogue. Mr. Buchanan is as wishful to get at 
the generic critic as is Mr. Whistler, and though he has 
often danced round the evil creature in most unpoetic frenzy, 
he has not had enough —wherefore he is going to 
start a new Review, chiefly for the purpose of criticising 
critics. It will be called the “ Modern Review,” and will 
be edited by Mr. Buchanan himself—who else? He hopes, 
so he says, to give the critics a new sensation by criticising them. 
With no apparent anxiety, such as would be pardonable in a man 
less sure of his own abilities, Mr. Buchanan says that his first 
effort will be to be honest; his next to be interesting and alert— 
“even amusing,” he adds with amiable candour. Above all, he 
will try to be literary and to print good literature. It is quite 
time to begin. 

*,* 

But we resign any attempt to be amusing now that the genial 
Scots poet announces his intention of being funny. He will do it 
so much better. It is sufficient to say at the moment that we 
welcome with sincere approval the initial idea of criticising the 
critics, for it is difficult to exaggerate the harm which arises from 
the critic’s present immunity from criticism. Fully conscious that 
the public has no standard by which to measure criticism, 
and is entirely ignorant that there is a right or wrong 
in art, the incompetent critic (Mr. Legion his name) 
goes on in his irresponsible way; for, at the worst, he need 
only defend himself with the cry, “ All criticism is only the opinion 
of an individual.” We hope that Mr. Buchanan will clear the public 
mind of this particular form of error, and show that though every 
man hasa right to his own opinion, he only acquires a right to 
express it by the previous acquisition of knowledge and experience. 
But we hope further that Mr. Buchanan will not himself fall into the 
mistake of confusing all critics in one generalcondemnation. When 
a man is being critically stoned, whether justly or not, he is apt to 
forget that the crowd which stones him isa very heterogeneous 
bedy. There are those who feel bound to inflict punishment, and 
there are also the little boys who join in the attractive sport from 
sheer love of mischief. Obviously these latter ought to be whipped 
—and no one will be displeased if Mr. Buchanan performs the opera- 
tion. It is admittedly difficult to distinguish, but the keen Scots 
eye may be equal to the task. To take a single instance. Who | 
would wish to quarrel with the writer of the following admirable 
criticism—taken from the last number of “‘ The World ”—so lucid, 
so subtle, so right >— 

For my part [ am glad to see that Mr. Pavia (he is really too manly to 
be called Master Isidore) can come in to try the strength of his youth on a 
higher plane than that of the athletic barbarian ; but though his natural 
turn for music, unspoiled and unforced as it is, is a gift upon which he and 
his acquaintances are to be sincerely congratuiated, he has not yet 
developed that depth of feeling and keenness of artistic sensibility which 
alone can justify even the youngest of us in coming forward at St. James’s 
Hall as an interpreter of Beethoven. As to technique, let him take the 
next opportunity of studying the Liszt technique as mastered by Sapellni- 





koff or Sophie Menter ; or if, as is unfortunately quite possible, his English 
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teachers have told him that Liszticism is mere charlatanry, he has only to 
hear what the Thalberg-Kullak-Wieck school has exacted from young Mr. 
Borwick and gained from Madame Schumann and Madame Backer-Gréndahl 
to realise that, among European experts, he would be described as having 
no technique at all. In short, Mr. Pavia, like most English beginners, 
will have to turn his back on his first counsellors, and abandon premature 
recitalling for some years of hard study abroad. 


* % 
* 


But what shall be said of him who perpetrated this, extracted 
from a notice of the same concert ? 


On Wednesday afternoon he went at the “ Waldstein” sonata like a 
young avalanche, fortissimo sempre crescendo e prestissimo sempre accellerando, 
keeping his feet cleverly over the straightforward pits, staggering gamely 
through the syncopated passages, going head-over-heels up and down the 
flights of octaves, and finishing, flushed but unbeaten, after a record- 
breaking neck-or-ncthing “reading” that would have made Rubinstein 
gasp and Madame Schumann faint. When he got up to make his muscular 
bow, straight from the shoulder, how could an audience whose battles had 
been won on the playing-fields of Eton refrain their applause ? 

Plainly the two writers are at the opposite poles of critical 
thought. To the one Mr. Buchanan would have to dole out 
praise with no grudging hand, and to the other equally generous 


‘blame. We only see one difficulty—that both were written by the 


game man. Surely he is the Jekyll and Hyde of criticism. 
f + % 

The death of M. Prosper Sainton on Friday, the 17th, removes 
,from the musical world of the metropolis one who was probably 


as well known by sight as any personage in that community. The 


striking appearance of the great violinist and the prominent 


position he almost invariably occupied alike served to make him 


‘ conspicuous. M. Sainton was one of that vast army of foreign- 


born musicians who have found the soil of England more 
congenial than that of their own country. Born at Toulouse 
in 1813, he studied the violin at the Paris Conservatoire, 
became professor of his instrument in his native town in 
1840, but was tempted to visit this country in 1844 
(the very year in which Joachim, his future rival, also 
paid us his first visit). Here his success was such that 
he returned the following year, and made London his home. 
From this time forward for many years he was simply the most 
hardly-worked fiddler in the kingdom. He was first fiddle every- 
where; at the Musical Union, the Philharmonic, the Quartett 
Association, the Royal Italian Opera, the Sacred Harmonic Con- 
certs, and the Birmingham Festival; he was also conductor of the 
State Band, and solo violinist to Her Majesty. After some years’ 
work the duties became too arduous, and he resigned several of 
these posts to other players. When the Monday Popular Concerts 
were established in 1859 M. Sainton, though he did not actually 
play at the first concert, was very frequently the leader 
of the quartett party, and {highly esteemed in that capa- 
city. Besides being the most popular first fiddle of the 
day he was frequently called upon to officiate as deputy- 
conductor, especially for Sir Michael Costa, and showed himself 
well qualified for the post. He was always much sought as a 
teacher, and in his later years more especially he trained a great 
number of excellent pupils, many of whom are now among our 


best players. 
* % 
* 


M. Sainton, who was an enthusiastic admirer of Wagner in days 
when his name was scarcely ever mentioned save in terms of abuse, 
was largely instrumental in inducing the Philharmonic Society 
to invite the composer to come over to this country to conduct the 
Society’s concerts for the season ef 1855. In 1860 he married Miss 





Dolby, then the greatest contralto of the time, and this union 
served to make his name even more familiar than before to the 
English public. The advance of years at last caused M. Sainton to 
retire more and more from public performances, and since the death 
of his wife in 1885 he has been little seen in public. His com- 
positions (which are exclusively for the violin) are of no particular 
importance, and are not likely to preserve his memory. Butas a 
sound and accomplished player, and as one of the most prominent 
figures in the musical world for a whole generation, he will not 
soon be forgotten. Fora most sympathetic and generous notice 
of him as a teacher we may refer our readers to Dr. Mackenzie’s 
address to the Professors and Students of the Royal Academy of 
Music, where he had been Professor of the Violin since 1845, 
which will be found in another column. , } 
+ 

“Soul Shapes” is the title of a new book, and not, as anyone 
with an itch for punning might suppose, part of a shoemaker’s 
advertisement. It is written by a visionary gentleman who 
possesses the enviable faculty of seeing other people’s souls in 
form and colour; and, having collated his views, he has put them 
before the heedless and blind world with the aid of coloured 
diagrams—just, we imagine, like the coloured maps of the human 
body in works on anatomy. There are, says the anonymous soul-seer, 
two main classes of souls—the Surface and the Deep: the former are 
ofa yellow colour, and large and irregular in shape, while the latter 
are brown and more compact. Of course there are intermediate 
grades of form and tint, and of all souls, the blue is the highest. 
It is also the rarest, even the gifted writer having seen but one 
in the whole course of his observation. We need not develop 
at length the interesting possib'lities indicated by these re- 
searches. If only Mr. Edison or Professor Huxley could 
be got to collaborate, a means might possibly be dis- 
covered of making these soul-phenomena visible to all by 
means of an instrument something between a laryngoscope 
and a magic-lantern. How interesting it would be to cast upon a 
large sheet the visible shape and colour of Mr. Gladstone’s soul, 
or Mr. Augustus Harris’s, or any organ-grinder’s. The hushed 
audience could watch the brown or yellow shapes—far be it from 
us to specify—just as now one watches the monsters in a drop of 
water, or the separate colours of a ray of light. Then anew era 
of psychical science might dawn, and we should at last attain to 
the knowledge of Mr. Gladstone, or anybody else, 


* % 
* 


Can an unmusical nation be made musical by the administration 
of a long course of all the best music, new and old? This is the 
interesting problem the solution of which is being worked out in 
America. That the Americans are an unmusical nation is a state- 
ment which we only venture to make on the authority of a great 
many of their own best-reputed critics; but if ample opportunities 
of musical education can instil a taste for music, then surely the , a 
reproach cannot endure much longer. The natives of the Hast 
Coast in particular have for years past had opportunities such as 
no other section of the Anglo-Saxon race has enjoyed. New York 
has had several seasons of German and Italian opera, at which 
operas of all ages and countries have been brought out with 
the finest artists and with entire disregard of expense. To these 
fortunate people works of Wagner, Goldmark, Berlioz, and others— 
works almost or absolutely unknown in London—have been made 
quite familiar; nor have the tastes of those to whom opera is an 
unknown tongue been left uncatered for. New York has as many 
and perhaps as excellent orchestral concerts as London, and even 
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when the jaded New Yorker goes to the seaside for his holiday he 
finds first-rate music provided for him if he chooses to go to hear 
it. Mr. Seidl, at Brighton Beach, has concluded a series of con- 
certs the programmes of which are enough to make a London 
amateur wild with envy, and with a perseverance which we should 
rejoice to see more often imitated at home, is already preparing fora 
new series of ten orchestral concerts at Brooklyn at prices “ which 
will simply cover the cost of the entertainments.” That this is no 
empty boast will be seen from the fact that the most expensive 
seats are to be only ten dollars for the series, or four shillings for 
each concert. Humbler amateurs may even attend the whole 
series for ten shillings. 
+ * 
And now let us see what is to be done at Boston. Here Mr. 
Arthur Nikisch promises a series of symphony concerts with such 
a list of works as no London society would dream of announcing. 
Besides the stock classical works he intends performing Bruckner’s 
“Te Deum” (which is described as a most profound composition) ; 
symphonies by Volkmann, Tschaikowsky, and Chadwick; overtures 
by Goldmark, Svendsen, Berlioz, and Volkmann; and miscellaneous 
works by Moszkowski, Fuchs, Heuberger, &c. Nor will English 
music be overlooked, for it is said that pieces by Mackenzie, Stan- 
ford, and others will be included. What will be the result of all 
this concert-giving and concert-going ? Will the people of New 
York and Boston learn to appreciate Wagner and to love Mozart 
and Beethoven? Will they cease to pay fancy prices to hear a 
popular prima donna or a fashionable pianist? Will they cease 
to sing “ White Wings” and “Put me in my little bed?” 
We must possess our souls in patience, for America is a great 
country, and perhaps the results when they do come will be as 
great in proportion as the time we shall have to wait for their 
realisation. 
+ * 
There is a dreadful blow in store for the estimable people who, 
with proud humility, have never tired of saying that, despite the 
worship of more subtle and deeper poets, the sweet simplicity of 
Longfellow was good enough for them. Probably it was: and- at 
any rate we had all been ready enough to admit that Longfellow 
was sweet and pure, and the best interpreter of the domestic 
emotions. But unto us there now enter certain folk who propose 
nothing less astounding than the Bowdlerisation of Longfellow ! 
Mr. Spurgeon’s denunciations of the theatre and the “ Rock’s” 
assaults on Sunday music are mild and inoffensive compared with 
this; indeed Mr. Spurgeon must seem altogether on the side of 
world, the flesh, and the devil. It is true that one good poet and 
sane critic once discovered impropriety in Coleridge’s exquisite 
story of “ Genevieve,” but that was only temporary aberration of 
thought. No one, until these Americans came along—of course 
they are Americans—would ever have discovered impropriety in 
Longfellow, or even looked for it. Sooner should one expect sound 
art criticism from Canon Farrar, or a Gaiety burlesque from Miss 
Edna Lyall. Here is a specimen of the course which, we are told, 
is to be adopted :— 
Op Eprtron. 
I wooed the blue-eyed maid, 
Yielding yet half afraid, 
And in the forest shade 
Our vows were plighted. 
Under its loosened vest 
Fluttered her little breast, 
Like birds within their nest 
By the hawk frigited. 


, 


New Enpirron. 

I wooed the blue-eyed maid, 
But she was sore afraid, 
For in the forest shade 

I loomed up lanky. 
Oh, it was sweet to see 
Us two beneath a tree, 
Singing the hymns—ah, me !— 

Of Moody and Sankey: 








We hope sincerely that the whole thing is only somebody’s fun. 
It would be melancholy to think that even in America such idiocy 
were possible. Comfort is at least to be drawn from the fact that 
Judge Thayer, of Philadelphia, has recently decidtéd that the 
“ Kreutzer Sonata” is not an obscene book. It appears that there 
is on the other side of the Atlantic a society which calls itself, 
humorously enough, the Law and Order Society, whose self- 
appointed functions are similar to those of the London County 
Council and the National Vigilance Society. That is, having never 
heard that a certain Hebrew once taught, with heavy 
emphasis, that charity is the _ highest of social attributes, 
they deliberately expunge it from their list of practical virtues ; and, 
ignorant of true art as of true morality, would reduce both to 
their own miserable level of prurient sanctity. So these people 
caused the arrest of certain booksellers who had been guilty of 
selling copies of the “ Kreutzer Sonata.” Fortunately for the 
credit of American law, Judge Thayer refused to admit that the 
book was indecent or subversive of morality. He pointed out with 
admirable clearness that, however much one might dissent from the 
theories put forward by Count Tolstoi, it was obvioas that the 
author’s intention was to uphold a higher morality than that com- 
monly practised. So there is hope for America yet.- There is : 
hope also for a small town in Galicia, where an action of the game 
kind had been brought (for your Pharisee is, unfortunately, a 
citizen of the world, and will not be segregated, as such moral lepers 
should be). The judges in this case ordered the work to be read 
aloud from beginning to end. Whon the recital was finished they _ 
too decided that the work was not immoral, and ordered the copies . 
which had been seized by the police to be restored to the book- 
sellers. We wish it were possible to feel sure that if any one were 
bold enough to bring such an action in England our stipendiaries 
would act with equal propriety. 


%  % 
x 


Mr. J. L. Sullivan has added himself to the company: of those 
who talk about the actor’s art. Lately we have had Miss Ellen 
Terry’s views, which, inasmuch as they are the views of the most 
delightful actress in the world, were naturally interesting. But 
Mr. Sullivan, as our readers are aware, has exchanged the 
cestus for the buskin, and announces that he will fight no more, 
save in the cause of art. It isa pretty spectacle, for one thinks 
of the Genius of the Stage as descending from the flies and 
hovering, like a visible benediction, over the head of the repentant 
prize-fighter. But hear Mr. Sullivan’s views on art, which he kindly 
expressed to an American interviewer. They have the simplicity 
and candour of true genius, we think, though undistinguished by 
the false and craven modesty with which mediocrity mocks talent, 
Mr. Sullivan explained that there was really no money to be made 
at fighting, but that the stage seems to reciprocate his love. Listen 
to the quiet confidence of this: 

“TI don’t want to appear to be egotistical, but I hope some day to be as 
great an actor as Booth or McCullough. I’ve just begun the business now, 
and of course I’m not up on all the points; but they come along all 
right.” 

His interviewer asked him then if he were doing much hard 
studying. Listen to his answer, all ye young actors and actresses 
who still seek blindly the way to glory. 

“ Oh, no; I don’t do any studying. I keep posted on my part in Honest 
Hearts and Willing Hands. I don’t do any studying besides that. None 
of the great actors required to study much. I don’t think I’ve started too 
late at acting. There’s Sarah Bernhardt. She was over thirty before she 
acted to amount to anything.” 


The other prophets must be proud ef Sullivan, 
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The marvellous extent to which one sense may be paralysed by 
excessive excitement of another .is curiously illustrated by the 
accounts giyen of the funeral service of the late Rev. Henry 
White. The organist informs us that he played the “ Dead March” 
as the coffin, preceded by the choir, was borne down the aisle of the 
chapel, while it is recorded by several of our contemporaries that 
“the body was borne down the chapel amidst a silence that would 
be felt.” We are inclined to think the organist is right, and if so 
no greater proof has ever been afforded of the remarkable power 
exercised by the subjective over the objective. Several instances 
have been rezordeu in which sights and sounds which never 
occurred have been elaborately described by those greatly gifted 
with the imaginative faculty; but this would appear to be the first 
instance on record of a journalist having been so overcome by his 
surroundings as to be rendered deaf. It is to be hoped that those 
papers which are devoted to psychological research and mental 
phenomena generally will investigate the matter. 

*_* 
* 

Dr. J. F. Bridge, the new Gresham Professor, has apparently 
determined to make the lectures at Gresham College of unusual 
musical as well as historical interest. The lectures will commence 
on the 18th prox., when Professor Bridge will dwell chiefly on 
the musical history and foundation of tke college and disclose 
his future plans. On the following day the subject will be 
“Mozart and his teaching.” That on the 20th prox. will 
form the first of a series which Professor Bridge proposes to 
continue in subsequent terms for the special benefit of musical 
students; andthe final discourse on the 21st November—on which 
day in 1579 Sir Thomas Gresham, founder of the professorship, 
and in 1695 Henry Purcell, at one time organist of Westminster 
Abbey, died—will be devoted to the state of English instrumental 
music about that period. The interest of the last three lectures 
will be enhanced by musical illustrations, for which the lecturer 
has secured the use of a “chest of viols” and other now obsolete 
instruments. 

*." 

The anamorphosis of a human skull which Holbein introduced 
in his picture of the “Ambassadors” recently added to the 
National Gallery collection has puzzled more than one expert. 
Even Mr. Wornum, the former keeper of the National Gallery, in 
his book on Holbein, published in 1867, passes over it as a “ sin- 
gular object which. looks like the bones of some fish.” But of 
course it is all in Shakespeare. Such puzzles were, however, 
common at the period when the picture was painted, and are 
referred to in “ Richard IT.,” Act 2, Scene 2, where Bagot says to 
the Queen :— 

“ For sorrow’s eye, glazed with blinding tears, 
Divides one thing entire to many objects: 
Like perspectives, which, rightly gaz’d upon, 
Show nothing but confusion ; ey’d awry, 
Distinguish form.” 

** 

Mr. Sims Reeves was on Tuesday night at Sheffield, after the 
concert by the party accompanying him on his farewell tour, pre- 
sented on the occasion of his 68th birthday with a handsome ivory 
paper-knife, made of entire tusk, and mounted with date and 
monogram. Mr. Reeves, we are glad to know, is in capital health 
and voice. . 

+ * 

Messrs. Hann’s new series of Chamber Concerts will commence 
at Brixton Hall on Tuesday evening next, when Schubert’s 
Quartet in A minor, Op. 29, will head a very interesting pro- 
gramme. Miss Agnes Janson will be the vocalist, 








DR. A. C. MACKENZIE’S TRIBUTE TO 
PROSPER SAINTON. 
(Spoken at the Royal Academy of Music on Saturday last.) 
a 


“ Not so many days ago this room was filled even as it is filled now, and 
we were gathered together to listen to bright music and to welcome some 
of the most distinguished artists of our time. None of us then present 
knew that a black cloud was hanging over us, that we were sitting under a 
death-shadowed roof, or that the Academy was to be changed into a house 
of mourning. But so it is! A severe blow has been dealt to us by the 
removal of a man who has lived and worked in this school for a long period 
of years, and worked, too, with a devotion to his art and his pupils which 
may justly be called phenomenal. Since the death of Sir George Macfarren 
no keener sorrow has fallen upon the Royal Academy of Music. When 
Prosper Sainton died yesterday the world lost an eminent artist and a good 
man, but the Academy lost much more. It is difficult for me at this 
moment to sum up his worth and the extent of our loss, because I have 
hardly recovered from the daze which such a sudden shock naturally pro- 
duces. When I tell youthat my own father as well as myself were his 
pupils, I think I may well be considered qualified to represent those among 
you who have lost a master and afriend. The sound of thenames Sainton- 
Dolby has been dear to our ears for many years. Husband and wife were 
devoted to thisschool. The names of the great dead are not merely tra- 
ditions, but living influences ever at work, perpetuating their memories in 
a manner more useful and efficient than any monuments can do. 

“In every corner of this country we look for and see the spirit of this 
artistic pair. The orchestras of our day are peopled by Sainton’s pupils, 
and the warm, brilliant and fascinating style of playing of which he was a 
master is not likely to die out, for it is an heirloom left by him to this 
very school, and it is our duty to respect his wishes to the fullest extent. 

“Truly may it be said of Sainton that the good he did lives after him. 
He died at the age of 77. But advancing age had no power to weaken his 
love for his violin ; with the eagerness of a youth of 17 he studied until 
a few days ago the music written for it ; and not the youngest professor in 
this Academy could have followed the musical literature of our day with 
keener interest or more anxiety to impart knowledge to his pupils. 

I have already said too much at a time when silence is more grateful than 
speech. We have not only lost a master, but one of the very best and kindest 
friends the Academy ever had; indeed we have been parted from a 
personality which can never be replaced. The old familiar figure will no 
more be seen, but we still feel the firm grasp of the knotty and gnarled 
hand, we still hear the voice which carried with it the convictive sense 
of the affectionate disposition of the man, and his memory will live while 
this Institution stands,—and after. 

“ In the name of his colleagues and pupils I ask for silence.” 





NORWICH MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
> 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


To the scanty notice accorded last week to Dr. Parry’s “L’Allegro” I 
added a promise to return later to its fuller consideration. The promise 
was perhaps rather rash, for though I had not exhausted a quarter of the 
beauties of the new cantata, I can do little now but expand what was then 
said. London amateurs who desire a closer technical acquaintance 
with the music may conveniently wait for the opportunity of hear- 
ing it which will certainly be given them before very long; 
for the duty of a critic who hears a work for the first time is surely rather 
to record impressions than to conduct analysis. The latter process should 
be reserved for the musical laboratory. It will be proper, nevertheless, 
and at least expected, that a word should be said about Dr. Parry’s 
general method of treatment. Handel’s version of the same poems, 
it will be admitted, though it contains some of his very finest work, 
shows far more signs of wear than do the poems themselves. erhaps 
some estheticians may be prepared ~ith reasons for this by no means 
isolated phenomenon. Most music, even. yreat music, has the gift of 
Tithonus—immortality without immortal youth; but a great poem is 
endowed with the gift for which Tithonus—who was obviously a somewhat 
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careless man—meant to ask. The one exists, and will always exist ; but no 
hand shall smooth its wrinkles, no alchemy restore its golden 
hair; while on the poem few signs are there to tell of time. 
So it cannot be believed that Milton’s poem will ever seem anti- 
quated or old-fashioned, whatever attacks musicians may make upon it. 
The realism of Handel—the childish realism, says one critic—bears a too 
palpable date. With this before him Dr. Parry might well have shrunk 
from challenging Time, who had already overthrown Handel. Festivals, 
however, may be regarded in some sort as matrimonial agencies; they are 
always inducing musicians to go in search of immortal verse, carry- 
ing in their heads what they conceive to be immortal music as 
the other member of the happy pair. And so -Dr. Parry 
has attempted the bridal. It will have been gathered from my 
previous remarks that, in my opinion, the marriage is likely to be 
a long and happy one. It has been accomplished by none but the fairest 
means. For—to forsake the language of tropes, into which one is gently 
led by these poems—Dr. Parry has attempted, and succeeded right well in 
the attempt, to translate Milton into music according to the proper rules of 
translation. Obviously, to forsake all archaic colouring, to treat the poems 
as though they were of to-day, would have been foolish; equally wrong 
would it have been to adhere to methods and forms of expression 
contemporary with the subject. Dr. Parry has hit the mean 
fairly and full. The flavour is admirably preserved, the quaintnesses of 
diction—for by that name are they called amongst the general man—are 
never unduly accentuated ; in a word, Dr. Parry has suffered himself to be 
the musical mouthpiece of the poet, from whose impulse he never 
attempts to be free. And this is not the less remarkable because 
he has employed all the resources of the modern orchestra, 
and in so thoroughly modern a way that more than _ once 
palpable reminiscences even of Wagner are to be seen. How far 
removed, for instance, alike in conception and effect, from the 
Handelian realism is that singularly beautiful passage for horns and wood- 
wind with which the lines about the far-off curfew’s “sullen roar’’ are 
accompanied: and how poetic the treatment—still suggestive, not realistic 
—of the too-oft quoted verses about the nightingale. I might descant 
with equally just enthusiasm on the peculiar grace and fitness of the 
soprano solos, for the delicacy of such an air as “Sometimes walking 
not unseen” is not less admirable than the dignity of the bass air, 
“But let my due feet never fail: nor the impetuous frank 
humour of the invocation to Euphrosyne than the stern utterances of the 
votary of Melancholy. Of the choral numbers I should single out as 
specially noteworthy the first, which repeats the passage already set forth 
by the solo voice, “ Haste thee, nymph,” the first pages of which are parti- 
cularly engaging, and the last handled with consummate dignity and 
breadth. It has already been said that the work was, on the whole, excel- 
lently performed, with Miss Macintyre and Mr. Alec Marsh. as 


soloists; and nothing remains now but to re-affirm the impression ; 


formerly chronicled, that “ L’Allegro”’ isa masterly composition. A course 
almost identical must be taken with regard to Dr. Mackenzie’s “‘ Ravens- 
wood”’ music, which was given, together with the “ Dream of Jubal,” on 
the evening of the same day. Here also technical analysis is unnecessary, and 
indeed, as the score is not accessible, almost impossible. I have already des- 
cribed the scope of each movement of the composition, which might almost 
for concert use be called a symphonic poem, so continuous is it in concep- 
tion, soimpressive as a whole. We have it on Mr. Gladstone’s authority 
that “The Bride of Lammermoor” is a thoroughly Hschylean work. Perhaps 
it is; but at all events, although Dr. Mackenzie’s music is not to be put in 
the same category with the works of the great Greek, it is easy to see that 
he has felt the hand of the Tragic Muse upon his head. The overture, 
from that first upward rush with which it opens to the more triumphant 
proclamation of hope with which it ends, is full of the darkly weird spirit 
of the story. The shadow of portending fate is over it, and it is properly 
enough a prophecy of the tale to come. And so throughout the slighter 
entr’actes ; the second is perhaps the least dramatically suggestive of all, 
but even here there is still the heart of the story. The music has heart— 
that is it; heart, and blood, and nervous strength. 

On the Thursday morning we were led, through the Scotch Symphony of 
Mendelssohn and his sentimental hymn, “Hear my Prayer,” down to Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s “ Martyr of Antioch.” Facilis descensus—I will not say to 
the Avernus of music, but from the high plane of beauty in which the Mendel- 
ssohn of the “ Scotch” moved, through that much lower one in which the 
emotion of the boudoir finds adequate expression, down to the cantata in which 
nninteresting Christians are so sharply contrasted with musical and viva- 


cious heathens, greatly to the former’s disadvantage. For—the point is not 
perhaps very important, but it is obvious—Sir Arthur’s heathen priests and 
priestesses are very much more interesting, both from the musical and drama- 
tic standpoints, than his Christians, to wrom he has allotted music which 
is for the most part very trivial. On the other hand, many of the Pagan 
choruses are very vigorous and effective, particularly the clever “Io 
Pean.” The tenor music is, of course, graceful, and has the merit, nowa- 
days the highest merit of all, of displaying to the full the beauties of Mr. 
Lloyd’s voice. But what can be said for such recitatives as the end of that 
sung by Fabius above the grave of the anonymous Christian, or the duet 
in which Margarita informs her father of her conversion to Christianity ? 
This latter is the purest Surrey melodram set to appropriate 
music ; while the ensemble might, without the least alteration, be trans- 
ferred to a Savoy opera. By many of Sir Arthur’s admirers this will 
perhaps be counted as praise. The attractive martyr-heroine, however, 
has properly received the composer’s most earnest attention. The strongest 
pages in the whole work are those which deal with her mental struggles 
between love for Olybius and her devotion to the new religion. The 
strenuous passage in which Christ’s ascent of Calvary is described is as 
dramatic as any other portion of the work, except the final part of the 
scena in which she sees the opened heavens. The very last page of this is 
not far from an anti-climax, but the two immediately preceding it are 
worked up with a dramatic strength such as the composer has scarcely 
equalled elsewhere than in the prologue to.“ The Golden Legend.” The 
ingenious writer of the analysis book hazarded the suggestion that the 
composer had been undramatic of malice aforethought, that he aimed 
rather at suggestion than at realisation of the dominant emotions of the 
story. Perhaps this so: the resultis certain, whatever the cause may have 
been. And to say that Dean Milman’s poem is essentially undramatic and 
feebly irritating is simply to postpone criticism, for Sir Arthur Sullivan 
was not exactly a young composer obliged to accept any libretto thrust 
upon him. He could command, perhaps more completely than any living 
musician, the very best in this direction; and he can hardly escape the 
charge of indiscretion in setting so dull and poor a poem. However, the 
work was written ten years ago, and we have had the “ Golden Legend ”’— 
to say nothing of “ Ruddiyore ”—sinze then. So one need but tell him to 
go, and sin no more. 

The performance of the work was of a kind to satisfy all but the most 
critical. Miss Macintyre sang with intense fervour, and Mr. Lloyd—but all 
the world knows how he sings “Come, Margarita.” Miss Grace Damian 
showed a further advance upon her recent performances, delivering the 
graceful air, “The Love-sick Maiden,” with true expression, and the “Io 
Pean”’ with singular success. Mr. Alec Marsh and Mr. Novara completed 
the quartet, and the chorus sang with a good deal more vigour and pre- 
cision than usual, under the stimulating influence of the composer’s 
direction. I should add that the Symphony was accorded by Mr. Ran- 
degger a very sound and satisfying interpretation, and that Miss Liza 
Lehmann sang the solo music in “ Hear my Prayer” with earnestness and 
sympathy. 

It is probable that no Festival Committee, here or elsewhere, ever put 
forward such a miscellaneous programme as that offered on the Thursday 
night. It is true that Madame Nordica sang “ Ah, Perfido” with admir- 
able effect, and Mr. Lloyd “ Lohengrin’s Farewell” in perfect style: 
that Miss Macintyre, and Miss Marian Mackenzie, and Mr. Maldwyn 
Humphries also sang. But what shall be said of the inclusion of songs 
from “ Doris” and “The Red Hussar”? Obviously nothing. However, 
it should be added that Mr. MacCunn’s orchestral ballad, “The Ship o’ 
the Fiend,” and Mr. Edward German’s“ Richard the Third”’ overture were 
also included. 

Friday morning was dedicated to the “Elijah,” the interest of which 
chiefly centred around the assumption of the chief réle by Mr. Alec Marsh. 
During the week this young singer had incurred a great deal of adverse 
criticism, for the high promise which he gave three years ago had been by 
no means carried out. His voice had deteriorated, his style almost disap- 
peared. It is all the more pleasant, therefore, to note that his rendering 
of the Prophet’s part was distinguished by many good qualities. Hisvoice 
was a great deal steadier, his style much firmer and more dignified. It is 
true that in “ It is enough ” it seemed that he conceived Elijah to have 
been a somewhat genteel, if irritable, person; but the earlier and later 
solos were delivered in much better fashion. If Mr. Marsh so choose, 
there is no further reason why he should not even now regain the 
position which was once within his grasp. Madame Nordica and Miss 
Liza Lehmann shared the soprano and Miss Marian Mackensie and 
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Miss Damian the contralto music. Madame Nordica won instant and 
deserved success for her rendering of “Hear ye, Israel; the rich 
voice of Miss Mackenzie told admirably in ‘“ Woe unto them; 
while Miss Damian gave a most satisfying reading of “O, Rest in the 
Lord.” Mr. Ben Davies took the principal tenor music, and sang with 
earnestness, his success being limited only by the deficiencies of his upper 
register, which has lost the power and sweetness still characteristic of the 
rest of his voice. Mr. Humphries took the subordinate tenor music with 
effect, and Mr. Brockbank completed the double quartet. The chorus did 
extremely well. 

In the evening the entire second act of ‘The Flying Dutchman” was 
given. No better selection of a concert piece from Wagner’s works could 
possibly be made, and the large audience which assembled to hear it testi- 
fied pleasantly to the proper curiosity of the Norwich public. They were 
not disappointed, for the act was given, on the whole, admirably. The- 
music of Senta was sung almost perfectly by Madame Nordica, and Mr. 
Ifenschel was a wholly ideal Van der Decken. Miss Marian Mackenzie 
took the solos allotted to Mary with great effect, and Mr. Novara 
was an efficient Daland. The “Spinning Chorus” was sung with 
great point, and Mr. Randegger conducted with singular skill and 
judgment. 

A miscellaneous programme of little interest brought the Festival toa 
close. To conclude without making full acknowledgment of the services 
rendered throughout by Mr. Randegger would be to leave unsaid what is 
almost the most needful thing to say. It is plainly to his energy, though 
in a lesser degree to Dr. Hill, the chorus-master, that the improved con- 
dition of the chorus is due, while the performances given under his direction 
have, as far as the band is concerned, been admirable. The last word, how- 
ever, is not so pleasant. The total attendance during the week amounted 
to 7,470, which shows a falling off of 567 from the last Festival. It is too 
late to enquire into the causes of this ; but it is necessary to say briefly—as I 
have been requested to do—that the statement made in a daily contem- 
porary, that on one occasion the house had been “ judiciously papered,” is 
quite inaccurate. As, however, the statement has been corrected by its 
maker, there is no need to dwell upon its inaccuracy. 





BRISTOL MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
Se 
(vROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


Following closely the Eastern cathedral city, Bristol, in the west, 
this week holds its Festival a year in advance of the usual date in order 
that it may neither be interfered nor interfere with that of Birmingham. 
Commencing az it did on Wednesday, it is impossible to do more at present 
than record a very successful inauguration of what promises to be, in the 
properest sense of the word, a feast of music for the dwellers hereabouts. 
Gounod’s “ Redemption ”’ was the work chosen for the inaugural concert, 
and it drew an audience which well filled Colston Hall. It is not necessary 
to enquire whether this was due to the attractions of the work itself or the 
renown of the artists associated in its interpretation—Madame Albani, Miss 
Macintyre, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. Lloyd, Mr. McKay, Mr. Andrew Black, 
Mr. Worlock, and Mr. Watkin Mills; surely a sufficiently strong “ cast.’ At 
any rate, it need only be said that each and all of these did well. The 
chorus, which is, so to speak, a permanent factor in Bristol music, sang 
almost faultlessly, its quality and volume of tone and energy and accuracy 
proclaiming it no whit inferior to that of previous years. 

The evening’s concert was of the miscellaneous order, but—singularly 
enough—the audience was of smaller size than that which heard the “ Re- 
demption.”” Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony, Grieg’s «‘ Peer Gynt ”’ suite, 
and the “ Meistersinger” overture were amongst the orchestral pieces 
given. As Sir Charles Hallé, the conductor, has with him his famous Man- 
chester band, it would be waste of time to enlarge upon the merits of the 
performances. The merits were, it must in justice be said, not entirely ua- 
qualified, as far as the Symphony was concerned. The two most interesting 
vocal pieces were “ Elizabeth’s Prayer,’ from “ Tannhiuser,” admirably 
given by Miss Macintyre ; and Brahms’ “ Liebestren,” to which Miss Hilda 
Wilson lent the charm of her voice and style. Of the four remaining per- 
formances—which will be of the “ Elijah,’ “Judith,” “The Golden 
Legend,” and “The Messiah ’—criticism must be deferred till next 
week, 





\*S°GONCERT AUDIENCES. 
at ae 
TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


a 

Sir: The promise of an exceptionally busy autumn season, in itself but 
one of the many signs of increasing musical appreciation obvious to the 
most casual @bserver of our musical life, suggests that it might not be un- 
profitable to more closely examine the details of the progress concern- 
ing which it is common to hear so much mutual congratulation. Choral 
societies yearly increase in number and attain to greater excellence of per- 
formance, native composers write works worthy of continental attention, 
our music schools have multiplied and now number their pupils by 
hundreds, and we are beginning to produce warranted purely home-made 
artists. But is the progress made by audiences equally satisfactory ? 


“And if not—why? Simply because while we have diligently educated our 
composers and performers; have studied their requirements and invented 


new methods conducive to their attaining more speedy and perfect com- 
mand of their art; have in elaborate treatises explained, or endeavoured 
to explain the mysteries of its origin and influence, and laid bare what 
we conceived to be the principles of its immortality; have over 
and over again dwelt on these things with loving care or wrangled over 
them with enthusiastic vehemence for the benefit of the artist, we have in 
most instances ignored the requirements of the audience, leaving them to 
educate themselves, or presenting them with instruction in such crude or 
such elevated form that, to the majority, assimilation was almost an im- 
possibility. It is true we have given them analytical programmes, but these 
are often only comprehensible to thuse who possess considerably advanced 
musical knowledge, and they are, moreover, often charged for at absurd and 
prohibitive prices. The result of all this is that our composers and per- 
formers have artistically outstripped their audiences, and consequently 
accuse them of vulgar tastes and want of artistic appreciation. 

That the receptive capacity of audiences has increased of late years can 
scarcely be denied, but that it is often unequal to the demands made upon it 
is equally obvious. It is generally assumed that the frequent performance 
of classical works proves the existence of a widespread appreciation of their 
transcendent merits. This is an error. The frequent performance of 
classical works merely indicates the presence in our midst of numerous con- 
scientious and highly-trained musicians who commendably desire to elevate 
public taste, but whose efforts frequently show more zeal than discretion. 
The proof of this statement is apparent in the indiscriminate applause 
commonly heard in our concert rooms. How often has it happened that we 
have hugged ourselves at the warmth of the applause accorded to some 
noble work of art, until it became evident from the enthusiasm mani- 
fested for a far inferior composition that absence of discrimination was at 
the bottom of both. If further evidence in support of my assertion be 
required, I would ask how it is that so many admirable concert enterprises 
have failed for want of that support to which their merits undoubtedly 
entitled them ? 

It is apparently forgotten that appreciation for art necessitates a long 
course of education, and the higher the form of art the greater the mental 
culture required for its due recognition. We expect too much from our 
audiences, and then blame them for want of sympathy. If the number of 
those capable of enjoying fine music were as great as is frequently asserted 
by certain enthusiasts it would merely be necessary to announce works cf 
musical interest, accompanied by the names of performers of well-known 
skill, to secure an overflowing audience; whereas the fact is that high class 
concerts haye to be continued for several years before an appreciative 
audience sufficiently large to make the concerts remunerative is collected. 
In other words, such audiences have to be made, i.e., educated up to a 
certain point of receptive capacity before sufficient interest can be aroused to 
produce adequate recognition. 

It is greatly to be regretted on the other hand, that so many of our 
concerts are promoted by those who have little or no real sympathy with 
art, but regard it purely from a commercial point of view. Musicians are 
proverbially bad business-men, but it does not follow that good business- 
men should be bad musicians. Indeed, as will presently be shown, it is the 
business of the concert promoter to have an intimate acquaintance with art 
principles; for although he may doubt it, such knowledge will be 
his best guide to public favour. By acquaintance with art is not here 
implied mere technical ability, but an intimate knowledge of the 
inner meaniag of great musical works, what it is that makes art 
live and triumph over the vulgarities of the day, what it is that 
appeals to a mixed audience and that sends them away satistied, 
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For want of this knowledge the most incongruous and pecuniarily suicidal 
programmes are frequently placed before the public. Pieces which are 
capable of pleasing only the intellectual musician, and which: demand for 
their adequate performance artistic insight and executive talent far beyond 
that provided, are sandwiched between compositions of frivelous or vulgar 
character, the result being to disgust both the cultured and the ignorant: 
listener. He who tries to please all pleases none, and few things exemplify 
the truth of this saying more than a musical programme. A programme 
should meet the requirements of the audience—not the audience be ex- 
pected to meet the requirements of the programme, which frequently, for 
want of musical education, they are incapable of doing. 

People listen to music for enjoyment and elevation, and the latter is more 
necessary to the due experience of the former than is commonly imagined. 
The listener, be he ignorant or cultured, insensibly expects more than an 
echo of his own sentiments; he demands something which takes him to 


the extreme limit of his comprehension, and which suggests that which. ‘f 


he could not put into words—then he is satisfied. This applies with equal 
force to the admirer of the ‘‘royalty song,” and the waltz air “down it the 
bass,” to the worshipper of the most advanced example of “ psycho- 
logical’? music. 

If the “popular” work be analysed it probably will be found to contain 
incongruity or incoherence in words or music, i.e., something which cannot 
reasonably be accounted for or understood ; and strange as it may seem this 
incoherent element appeals to the uncultured mind in the same way as 
the legitimate expression of noble and exalted sentiment present in 
some few specimens favoured by general approval, and this because to such 
listeners both are alike incomprehensible. Shallow natures have not the 
capacity to distinguish between deep pathos and absurd bathos: the one is 
as meaningless to them as the other is devoid of meaning; but the most 
superficial and the deepest thinker believes (although the empty-headed may 
be toovain to confess it) that there are natures better, nobler, higher than 
themselves, that there are therefore emotions of greater force than they have 
ever experienced, the gradations and develepment of which they expect to 
find portrayed in music. To the musically ignorant the judicious admixture 
of the grandiloquent and incomprehensible is quite as effective as the ele- 
vated expression of a great thought—rather better perhaps, because in 
the former the incomprehensibility can be of convenient duration, while, in the 
latter, artistic considerations may exact its continuance beyond the patience 
of the audience. The same fact is patent in the melancholia of the modern 
waltz : it speaks of an intensity of emotion utterly foreign to the large 
majority of its devotees, and beyond their capacities to analyse or express ; 
but your partner tells you “it is divine,” while those waltzes in which 
this element of sadness is absent are stigmatised as “ horrid.” 
Thus each, according to his or her capacity, finds enjoyment in the 
presence of an indefinable something which to’ each is inexpressible, 
but which in fact is the excitation of latent or half-developed capacities. 
Even that class of music of which apparently the only aim is to pander to 
vulgar tastes and demoralising proclivities appeals by similar means ; it is 
not sufficient for such music to simply reflect the sensuous experiences of 
the listeners ; it must go beyond this to secure their approbation ; it must 
suggest the possibility of more intense sensations and a deeper depth of 
sensuousness. Thus all music which satisfies and consequently be- 
comes popular is educational, ic, awakens latent faculties or 
develops abilities whose influence on the formation of character is 
beneficial or hurtful, progressive or retrogade. 

In this sense, therefore, every audience expects to feel an “ educative ” 
influence. But this, while being necessary to enjoyment, should by 
no means exclude the other components—equally necessary though less in- 
tellectual and elevating—such as metrical accent, rhythm, richness of tone 
—all of which appeal for appreciation to the more sensuous side of the 
faculties. The receptive capabilities of audiences obviously vary. In one 
audience the intellectual will predominate, in another the sensuous, in 
another the emotional, and so on ; and it is for want of this knowledge that 
so many concert enterprises fail in their object. The business concert manager 
strives to please instead of to artistically elevate his patrons, and his idea of 
pleasing the multitude isto give them plenty of the sensuous witha modicum 
of the intellectual. Then he complains that musical people stay away. 
Or sometimes he goes to the other extreme and sacrifices nearly all the 
sensuous quality to the intellectual, and when this experiment fails to 
attraet or arouse interest because of inability of an audience to comprehend 
advanced music thus suddenly thrust upon them he again complains of 
the want of public interest in art. i 
What would be said of the elocutionist who gave a mixed audience, 





tories administered by the defendants for the examination of the plaintiffs. 





ostensibly assembled for pleasure, a reading from Mr, Herbert Spencer’s 
Synthenic philosophy, or who in a programme chiefly composed of selections 
from Dickens and Bret Harte, interpolated a chapter from Schopenhauer ? 
Arfd yet, if music mean anything, this is just what is done in the incon- 


gruous medley often found on concert programmes. Surely audiences have 
aright to demand that the pieces chosen should be suited to their capa- 
cities, and arranged with at least as much care as that commonly taken 
by the elocutionist. 
Trespass on your space forbids my pursuing this subject further, but 
perhaps your courtesy will permit my returning to it next week. 
Yours truly, F. Grupert Wess. 








ALLEGED INFRINGEMENTS OF PERFORMING 
RIGHTS. 
Santen Aaenennnne 
ACTIONS AGAINST THE DEVONSHIRE PARK COMPANY, 
EASTBOURNE, AND MR. NORFOLK MEGONE. 


On Thursday, the 16th inst., at the Special County Court held at East- 
bourne Town Hall, the two actions of ‘‘ Moul and Others v. The Devon- 
shire Park and Bath Company, Limited, and Norfolk Megone ” were partly 
heard before his Honour Judge Martineau. 

Mr. Patrick Rose-Innes (barrister), instructed by Mr. J. P. Mann (of the 
firm of Mann and Taylor, solicitors, London), appeared for the various 
plaintiffs in both actions; Mr. Emilie Henri Cannot (barrister), instructed 
by Mr. Martin Baker (of the firm of-Montague, Scott, and Baker, solicitors, 
London), appeared for the defendants, the Devonshire Park Company ; and 
Mr. W. Bernard Megone (barrister), instructed by Mr. Watson-Thomas (of 
the firm of Thomas and Hicks, solicitors, London and Brighton), appeared 
for the defendant, Mr. Norfolk Megone. ; 

The plaintiffs in the first action (in addition to the nominal plaintiff, 
Mr. Alfred Moul, their power of attorney) comprise the following well- 
known French composers :—M. Leo Delibes, M. Paul Choudens (for the 
heirs of Bizet, deceased), M. Ambroise Thomas, M. Jules Massenet, M. 
Charles Gounod, and M. Charles Saint-Saens. 

This first action claims £12 for damages for alleged infringements of the 
alleved performing rights in the following well-known music :—“ Sylvia,” 
“Carmen,” “ Mignon,” “ Raymond,” “ Scénes Napolitaines,” ‘“ Faust,” 
« Philemon et Baucis,” and “ Danse Macabre.”’ 

The plaintiffs in the second action consist of M. Leo Delibes, M. Charles 
Gounod, M. Ernest Gillet, M. Ambroise Thomas, M. Louis Herman, M. Jules 
Massenet, and M. Paul Choudens for the heirs of Bizet, deceased. 

The second action claims £21 for damages for alleged infringements of 
the alleged performing rights in the following pieces :—“ Sylvia,” “Faust,” 
“ Mirella,’ “Romeo et Juliet,’ “Loin du Bal,” “ Mignon,” “La 
Souveraine,” “ Le Cid,” and “Carmen.” 

In both actions the plaintiffs claim injunctions restraining further per- 
formance of any such music. 

The plaintiffs in both actions were all absent, but being members of a 
French society (“La Societé des Auteurs Compositeurs et Editeurs de 
Musique”) they were formally represented by their London Agent and co- 
plaintiff, Mr. Alfred Moul, of Sackville-street, London, dramatic agent. 
M. Victor Souchon, the Directeur-General of the French Society, was also 
present. 

The Devonshire Park Company were also well represented in Court by 
Mr. R. Insoll (Chairman), Alderman G. A. Wallis, C.E., Mr. H. Evenden 
(Directors), Mr. A. Standen-Triggs (General Manager), and Mr. Pollock 
(Secretary). Mr. Norfolk Megone, the co-defendant and musical director 
of the defendant company, was also in court. 

Amongst the defendants’ witnesses under subpoena were included the 
following: —Mr. William Boosey (Messrs. Boosey and Co.), Mr. Oliver 
Hawkes (Messrs. Hawkes and Son), Mr. Franz Grenings, Mr. E. F. Jacques 
(Editor of “Taz Mustcan Wortp’’). From what occurred in court it is 
probable that numerous other well-known music publishers will be in 
attendance upon the adjourned hearing, as these cases are being fought as 
test cases, and the decisions will greatly affect foreign composers and 
English music publishers and performers. 

Opening the proceedings in the first case Mr. Rose Innes, for the plain- 
tiffs, said he had a technical objection to raise in regard to the interroga- 
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The learned Counsel quoted very cepiously from the “‘ County Court Rules ” 
and books of legal practice, and contended that the order made by the 
learned Registrar for liberty to administer interrogatories had been made 
improperly upon an ex-parte application instead of upon notice to the 
plaintiffs, who would have opposed any interrogatories being administered. 
The learned Counsel in the course of his argument stated that the £12 or 
£21 damages was not a question with his clients, but that it was upon a 
matter of principle that they fought the question of performing rights. 

Mr. Cannot, for the defendant company, urged that interrogatories to be 
answered on oath by the plaintiffs were absolutely necessary, and that the 
order was properly made upon an ex-parte application. The learned 
Counsel quoted 12, 15, and 16 from the “County Court Rules,” and also from 
Mr. Hayward’s “ Practice in the County Courts.” The plaintiffs had them- 
selves applied ex-parte in this very action, and obtained a similar 
order from the learned Registrar, and the defendants had both 
complied with such order by filing sworn answers to interroga- 
tories administered by the plaintiffs. Furthermore the plaintiffs 
had waived any alleged irregularity or impropriety in the order for inter- 
rogatories and discovery by filing insufficient answers and affidavits of the 
nominal plaintiff, Alfred Moul, who personally could know little or nothing 
of the matters referred to in the interrogatories. He represented the 
Devonshire Park Company, who were fighting the case on public grounds, 
and in an action for penalties he should avail himself of any technicality, 
as he had no opportunity of cross-examining the plaintiffs personally in 
court as to their alleged performing rights or their dealings with the same. 
The privilege of interrogatories was objected to by his learned friend first 
on the ground of expense, and then on the ground that the plaintiffs were 
foreigners. He asked for strict proof of copyright in France, and perform- 
ing right reserved in France, then for strict’proof of copyright in England, 
and performing right reserved in England. Only by interrogatories could 
the defendants get at the truth of the points at issue, and Mr. Moul’s in- 
sufficient answer to interrogatories admitted dealings with the performing 
rights in England, and agreements made with Messrs. Chappell and Co., 
and the Carl Rosa Company. ° 

His Honour recalled a similar case, “ Moul v Greenings,”’ he had heard at 
the Brighton County Court recently, and said he had expected that the 
claim at Eastbourne against the Devonshire Park Company was to be on the 
same lines. If this was not so, he should deliver judgment in the 
Brighton case altogether independent of the merits of the case at East- 
bourne. 

Mr. Cannot said that in this first action all the music was published in 
England before October, 1882. in the second action there were one or two 
pieces, like the Brighton case, published after the Act of 1882. The 
plaintiffs relied on a publication of what was published in this country, 
and upon certain entries at Stationers’ Hall pursuant to the Act of 1844. 

Mr. Rose Innes said that was not so, but Mr. Cannot produced the 
plaintiff’s notice to admit certain certificates of registration at Stationers’ 


Hall. 
His Honour then stated that the action was practically six different 


actions by six different plaintiffs, and the only connection between them 
was that they were all members of the same society and had the same 
agent. His Honour suggested that one piece’of music should be selected 
as a test case. 

Mr. Cannot suggested the overture of “ Raymond.” 

Mr. Rose-Innes: No; we withdraw the case of “ Raymond.” : 

The Counsel for the plaintiffs then relied upon the question of adjourn- 
ment, and of filing the answers by the plaintiff to the interrogatories. 

His Honour then proceeded to deliver judgment upon the motions for 
adjournment and for further answers to interrogatories by the plaintiffs. 
The learned judge explained at length the nature of the action, and 
quoted the various Acts, rules, and text books upon the question of the 
right to administer interrogatories. The plaintiffs themselves he found 
had availed themselves of the privilege to interrogate the defend- 
ants, and had obtained a full and sufficient discovery. The plain- 
tiffs had themselves induced the learned Registrar to make the 
order upon an ex-parte application. ‘The defendants had followed 
the example and practice set them by the plaintiffs in this action. 
The plaintiffs had not objected to the order for any alleged irregularity in 
it, but had waived any such supposed defect by filing an answer by the 
plaintiff; Mr. Alfred Moul. It was only when the defendants objected to 
the insufficiency of Mr. Moul’s affidavit to interrogatories administered for 
the examination of the other and real plaintiffs that objection was first 
taken to the form of the order. Mr. Moul’s answer was evidently insuffii- 





cient, but it disclosed some dealings with the performing rights in England, 
and the defendants were entitled to know whether the plaintiffs had or had 
not parted with such performing rights. The actions would both stand 
over until a Special Court to beheld on the 4th November, and in the 
meantime he ordered the plaintiffs to file answers to interrogatories in both 
actions and also affidavits of documents in their possession. Costs of both 


‘ motions to be costs in the action. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 
———_ 

The “Sigurd” of M. Reyer has been revived at the Grand Opéra of 
Paris,+this time in its entirety, without any cuts; a form in which it has 
never yet been presented either in Paris or Brussels, or, we may add most 
emphatically, in London, where the cuts after the first night were such as 
to make absolute nonsense of the piece. Mme. Rose Caron seems to have 
achieved a most brilliant success in the part of Brunehild, and Mlle. 
Bosman as Hilda and M. Duc as Sigurd were only less successful in pro- 


portion as their parts were somewhat less important. 
* % 
* 


Pal 


* M. Colonne is said to haye received proposals to bring his orchestra over 
to London next season to give a series of concerts in May and June. All 
music-lovers would be pleased to see M. Colonne and to hear his famous 
orchestra, but May and June are very busy months in the musical year, 
and it may peraaps be doubted whether M. Colonne and his orchestra 
would then obtain the attention which they would unquestionably deserve. 


* * 
* 


There is talk of erecting at Strasburg a statue, or a memorial of some 
sort, to the late Victor Nessler, who was a native of Alsace. The “ Rose 
of Strasburg,” his last opera, which had very poor success at Munich, has 
been largely rewritten, and is to be brought out at the town named in the 
title. ‘ 

- ‘** 

At a Philharmonic Concert at Berlin on the 8th inst. a new overture 
entitled “‘ Das Meerauge,” by a young Polish composer, Siegmund Noskow- 
sky, was produced with much success. Noskowsky ‘has already written 
much characteristic and excellent music in the smaller forms, and it is to 
be hoped that his appearance in the orchestral field will tend to draw to his 
works the degree of attention they seem to deserve. 


** 
“ * 


The largest existing collection of Beethoven MSS. is believed to be in 
the possession of the publisher, A. Artaria, in Vienna. It consists of 
96 MSS., either written by Beethoven himself or corrected by him, in 
many cases with marginal notes. Among these works are the last move- 
ment of the Choral Symphony (without the Allegro. assai, ‘“‘ Froh, wie seine 
Sonne », the Overture, “ Zur Weihe des Hauses,” the songs and entr’actes | 
from the “Egmont” music, the “ Ritterballet”’ of 1791, a number of 
dances, marches,*&c., several movements from the latest quartetts, three 
piano-quartetts of the year 1785,*the two trios, Op. 70, the sonatas Op. 102( P), 
110,111, an: unprinted sonata for piano and flute, several movements from 
the “ Missa Solennis,” the oratorio “ Christus am Oelberge,” and a great 
number of smaller works of which even the smallest would be an acquisi- 
tion of considerable value. _ Moat of these MSS. were acquired at first hand - 
by the firm on the sale of Beethoven’s property in 1827-28. 

** 
* 


The Friedrich-Wilhelmstidtische Theater of Berlin has just revived two 
long-forgotten operettas of ancient days—<Die Jagd,” by Joh.-Adam 
Hiller, an early German Singspiel, dating back to 1771; and “ Die 
Dorfsiingerinnen,” a German version of an Italian opera buffa, “ Le Canta- 
trice Villane,” by Fioravanti, originally produced at Turin in 1795. Both 
ave favourable specimens of their class, and may be heard with interest by 
those who care to know what sort of works were the favourites of their 
oveat-grandfathers. 

ag 

The issue of Mr. F. Niecks’ “ Life of Chopin” in German is now com- 
plete. It appears that there is a good deal of additional matter in the 
German version, thanks to communications received by the author since 
the publication of the original English edition. 
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A theatrical disturbance of a novel character has taken place at Kieff. 
The artists of the opera published an announcement in the papers that they 
had determined not to accept any encores or recalls to the stage while the 
curtain remained up, &c. On the night of performance the audience 
attempted to exercise their customary privilege, and the refusal of the 
artists to give way led to such a serious riot that the police entered and 
cleared the house. 

** 

The two operas by Alex. Ritter, ‘‘Der faule Hans’’ and “ Wem die 
Krone,” to the production of which we referred in June last, have been 
revived at Weimar for the opening of the new season, and are still received 
with the same favour. 

*# 

Herr Max Alvary, the famous German-American Wagnerite tenor, is 
giving some very successful performances at the opera-house of Hamburg. 
Among his “ réles ” have been Siegfried, Walther, Tannhiiuser, Lohengrin, 
Adolar in “ Euryanthe,” and Wilhelm in Thomas’s ‘‘ Mignon.” 











, ? 
~ SIR CHARLES HALLE. 
. ae ee 

It is to be hoped that the day is yet distant when the complete biography 
of Sir Charles [Hallé will have to be written; and when that time shall 
come, assuredly one column of “ THE Musica Worip”’ will be no adequate 
space in which to say all that will have to be said. Nor is it necessary to 
enter now into details of the life of one who has lived so long amongst us, 
and whose personal presence is so familiar. But there may be amongst 
our readers some who would like to add to their knowledge 
of his presence and his performances some little acquaintance with 
the chief events of his career, and therefore we give a brief summary. 
Charles (properly Carl) Hallé was born April 11, 1819 (a few months before 
Madame Schumann)—the son of a conductor at Hagen, a small town in 
Westphalia. Having studied for a short time under Rink, he went to 
Paris in 1836, and lived there till 1848, mainly occupied in teaching, and 
associating with all the great musicians then collected in the French capital 
—Cherubini, Berton, Chopin, Liszt, and many others. Driven from Paris by 
the Revolution, he came to England, and very soon attracted notice by 
playing the E flat concerto of Beethoven in Covent Garden Theatre. 
At that time such works were only to be heard by wealthy amateurs 
who could afford to subscribe to the Philharmonic Concerts, and Mr. Hallé’s 
proceeding was quite a novelty. But the day for classical orchestral con- 
certs for the multitude had not yet dawned, and the experiment failed for 
the time. The daring pianist settled in Manchester, and was almost 
immediately appointed conductor of the old-established Gentlemen’s 
Concerts, at which the orchestra was partly professional and partly amateur. 
But this was not exactly satisfactory to Mr. Hallé, and in 1857 he 
founded a set of grand orchestral concerts of his own, which, thanks 
to his energy, skill, and enterprise, continued for more than thirty years, 
have now come tu be regarded as the most important concerts given in the 
United Kingdom, outside London. Indeed, as regards enterprise in the 
production of novelties and the revival of forgotten works, Mr. Hallé’s 
Manchester concerts are far ahead of any London concert society. So excel- 
lent is the orchestra conducted by Mr. Hallé that its services are in constant 
requisition in places far away from Manchester. But Mr. Hallé’s labours 
are by no meaus confined to Manchester or the provinces. Ever since the 
establishment of the Monday Popular Concerts in 1859 no season has 
passed without his being found one of the most constant and most welcome 
pianists; and, besides this, he has for many years past given a 
number of recitals each season in London which have developed 
into quite an important series of Chamber Music Concerts, of late 
years made additionally attractive by the co-operation of Mme. Nor- 
man Neruda, now Lady Hallé, to whom the pianist was married in 
July, 1888, the honour of knighthood being conferred on him-at the same 
time. Sir Charles conducted the concerts of the revived Sacred 
Harmonie Society for three years, but could not make them success- 
ful; he has also condueted all the Bristol Festivals from 1873, and many 
other provincial celebrations. The latest proof of his inexhaustible 
activity has been his trip to Australia with Lady Hallé, whence they have 
returned laden with every mark of triumph that the enthusiasm of the 
Australians could bestow. 
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Lonpon, Wepnespay, 22np Ocroser, 1890. 


My Dear Mr. Fietpmovuse,— 

Of certain natures, want brings out all the ignoblest features ; 
others, I believe, are ennobled by suffering, but I have not met 
many of that class. It is universally acknowledged that the pro- 
fessional critic is the lowest of human kind; and all who have 
come into contact with them willingly admit that dramatic critics 
stand at the bottom of their class. 

During the summer holiday, and, at intervals, for a considerable 
period after it, there isa lack of sustenance for these creatures, 
and they fall upon strange meats. Dog does not eat dog; but at 
need the dramatic critic turns cannibal and devours his kin. 
Where the gentler editor does but invoke the sea-serpent, or 
call the gigantic gooseberry from its Kentish home, the actor’s foe, 
balked of his proper prey, turns upon his brother and gnaws him. 
He is doing it now: “I can almost hear the cracking of his bones” 
—to parody John Bright on a famous occasion. , 

It is notable that the best critics are most apt to sin in this 
fashion: and this perhaps because their heart is in their special 
work, and they can conceive of no interest in life unconnected with 
dramatic criticism. The critic whose functions blend, almost im- 
perceptibly, with those of the office-boy, turns with a glad heart— 
if not even with an actual sense of promotion—from the reviewing 
of Mr. Irving’s “ Ravenswood ”’ to the chronicling of triplets. 

But here in London we have at all events a fair sprinkling of 
dramatic critics with their hearts in their work—three names occur 
to me at once, not unworthy of companionship with that of 
Francisque Sarcey, who holds assize each Monday in “ Le Temps.” 
Besides the mighty one of the “ Telegraph,” who is in the main on 
the side of Sarcey—as adapted to the needs of the largest circula- 
tion—and the austere W. A. of the “ World,” who is just the 
reverse, there is that youngerluminary who every Saturday, over the 
signature of “ Spectator,” shines forth brilliantly in the little“ Star.” 
These are men of mettle, who have studied their art and are ab- 
sorbed in it; and whenever the supply of dramatists to be vivisected 
falls short they feel that there is nothing to be done but just to 
take a cut off each other. Mr. Archer, particularly, is a terrible 
man for a rival critic to meet about meal-time. 

Just now, for example, there is a momentary lull, and those who 
hold Gaiety burlesque to be beneath their notice are a-hungered. 
See therefore, when Mr. McCarthy, junior, “goes for” Mr. William 
Archer, who cannot be amused at the Gaiety, how Mr. Spectator 
comes hurrying up with his swashing blow, and proves to demon- 
stration that Mr. McCarthy, junior, implied the thing that was not 
when he likened “ Carmer up to Data” to “The Birds” of Aris- 
tophanes. (Though I would mildly say—dropping in to make one 
in this quadrangular duel—that I did not understand Mr. 
McCarthy, junior to compare the two works, which are indeed con- 
siderably unlike: but principally to state—in the most delicate 
way, with allusions to Aristophanes and Schopenhauer—that a 
Gaiety burlesque was a “ leg-show ” and that he liked legs. Why 
Mr. Archer should review legs because Mr. McCarthy liked them 
did not appear.) 

But this is a minor matter. The controversy of the moment is 
that between Mr. William Archer and an American critic, one Mr. 
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Fuller, who find a fair field and no favour in the columns of the 
“ New York Dramatic Mirror ;” and this fight also promises to be 
of the quadrangular order, for it was Mr. W. D. Howells who 
began it, and Mr. Clement Scott is attacking the left wing of the 
New School in his lecture given at the Birkbeck Institute and the 
Garrick Theatre. 

To put the matter concisely, it is the same old quarrel. Mr. 
Howells and Mr. Archer are for the new system, which is said to 
subordinate plot to character, Mr. Fuller and Mr. Scott are for the 
old, which is said to subordinate character to plot. Mr. Fuller 
stands up for the “ well-made play,” taking that term rather more 
broadly than its stoutest champion, M. Sarcey: while Mr. Archer 
asks whether the essential element of drama is “ the telling of a 
story after a certain established method which has been found by 
long experience to answer to the mental requirements of an average 
audience,” or “the mere scenic presentment of passages from real 
life. Should the dramatist,” he puts it, “look primarily to action, 
letting character take its chance? Or primarily to character, 
letting action look after itself ?” 

This dilemma, as Mr. Fuller properly points out, is a false one, 
and the answer to Mr. Archer’s question is “Neither.” No 
dramatist of a high order can afford for a moment to let either 
character or action “ take its chance.” This is surely a very safe 
position ; yet I will advance beyond it, and maintain that the thing 
primarily to be looked to is action—using primarily as “ firstly,” 
not as “ chiefly.” Given a man of genius to interpret it, a strong 
story necessitates the strong development of character; but it by 
no means follows that the imagining of strong characters brings 
with it the story which shall give them most ample play. 

It is beyond question that such complicated plots as those of 
Scribe hamper the true development of character; yet “to good 
wine they do use good bushes,” and there seems no reason why your 
strong characters should not be concerned in a story with all ad- 
vantages of interest, novelty, and suspense. 

It is to be noted that the plotless plays attacked by Mr. Fuller 
are American dramas barely a degree above the variety-show—pro- 
ductions of an ineptitude so amazing that three weeks of them 
would be likely to make Mr. Archer a lifelong disciple of Scribe. 
I admit that Mr. Howells finds good in them; but a writer even 
of Mr. Howells’ exquisite fancy may be a very bad dramatic 
critic. 

So perhaps Mr. Fuller has terrible reasons for his bias in favour 
of the “ well-made play ;” and, on the other hand, I should like to 
ask Mr. Archer where his simple plays of the new school are to be 
found. Notin America, I will assume boldly; not in England, 
hardly in France—for Paris Fin de Siécle and one or two small 
affairs at the Theatre Libre can hardly be called a school. Ibsen 
is complex, as Mr. Archer expressly admits; nor is Tolstoi espe- 
cially simple. Indeed, the only play of advanced simplicity of 
which I have heard is a little Dutch drama in three acts and with 
but three characters, which was produced at a Londom matinée 
last year—and which altogether scandalised Mr. Clement Scott. 

This is a very insular view of the matter; but I admit that 
if there is any considerable number of plays really of a new type, 
of a higher simplicity, now being produced, I do not know, but 
I should like to know, their place of production. As far as most 
Londoners are aware, the school of simplicity numbers but two 
plays of any importance—the little Dutch drama and Paris fin de 
siécle. 

If you say that Aristophanes also belonged to this school I 
don’t know which you will shock most—Mr. William Archer or 
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The question, ingeniously fenced with in the preceding disquisitions on 
German writers of comedy, now becomes unavoidable ; and we must set our- 
selves to consider seriously Si wn Allemand peut avoir deV esprit? The 
German playwrights of to-day, whose works spread over all Saxondom and 
Anglo-Saxondom, are not, as in the time of Kotzebue, melodramatists, but 
writers of farcical comedy. 

For many years Labiche may be said to have supplied the English stage 
with all its farces. His brilliant plays were baldly translated, deprived of 
their meaning as well as their wit (out of regard for the spotless morality 
of England), and acted certainly not worse than, in their English form, 
they deserved, but with a magnificent disregard for the meaning of their 
author. Nowadays Messrs. Daly in America and Hawtrey in it have dis- 
covered that there is in Germany a modern school of farce-writers, whose 
works at least do not need to be Bowdlerised, but can be witnessed without 
a blush by the young lady of fifteen—and translated without a pang by the 
young actor of twenty. Those of us who have seen in English “The 
Private Secretary,” “The Pickpocket,” “The Arabian Nights,’ or “Our 
Regiment,’ have some knowledge of the work of Von Moser: as those who 
have seen in American “Casting the Boomerang,” “A Night Off,” or 
almost any other farces of the Daly repertory, must be pretty familiar with 
the style of Franz von Schénthan. 

Compared with the masterpieces of Labiche, and of Meilhac and Halévy, 
these German works show very plainly that they are not masterpieces at 
all. Judged by the rules of the art of which “ La Boule” is one of the most 
brilliant examples, they can hardly be called art at all, and their very 
shottcomings prove the excellence and truth of the rules they break—or, it 
may almost be said, the rule: for the great principle against which Von 
Moser and his fellows unceasingly struggle is merely that laid down by 
Aristotle—* The action should be one.” 

It is the main article of the faith of Von Moser, of Von Schénthan, of 
L’Arronge—a true German dramatist in spite of his French name—than 
the action should be half-a-dozen. Take the most successful farce ever pro- 
duced in Germany, “ Krieg in Frieden,” whose hero more than rivalled the 
popularity of our own Lord Dundreary: in this play, on which Von Moser 
and Von Schénthan combined their forces, there are at least five distinct 
stories, which are tied together in altogether arbitrary fashion, and of 
which any one, two, three, or four might be omitted without injury to the 
coherency of the remainder. 

It is almost entirely owing to this fault that German comedies are not 
as good as they might be; yet in many respects they are very good. A 
German staying in England once said to Tom Taylor that what surprised 
him in that author’s plays was that there was keine Langweiligkeit in them 
—there were none of those dull bits which he had been taught to look 
upon as necessary portions of every properly constituted play. Yet con- 
tinual brightness was by no means the distinguishing feature of Tom 
Taylor’s work; which, however, was fortunately lacking in those lifeless 
moments which follow the sudden leap from a story in which you are 
interested to a story which is strange to you. 

Apart from this question, there is much to be said for Von Moser’s work— 
which we take as representing modern German comedy, not that there is 
any great difference between it and the doings of Von Schénthan, of 
L’Arronge, or of one or two others, but chiefly because Von Moser is the 
oldest of his school, and is also, in England at all events, considerably the 
best known. 

To begin with, these plays represent modern German life much better 
than any recent English comedies—with very few exceptions indeed— 
represent the England of to-day. Which of our plays give any idea of the 
extraordinary change which has come over the style and subjects of con- 
versation among cultivated English people during the last twenty years 
or so? The style of Juxon Prall, in Mr. H. A. Jones’s “ Judah,” is really 
representative ; but how many of such studies have our modern dramatists 
given us? To put this point with the utmost force: most of our 
comedies might still—as far as their dialogue goes—be adaptations from 
the French, as a few years ago nearly all of them were. 

But to him who cannot afford a journey to a great German city like 
Berlin or a little one like Weimar, a real idea of German life will be given 
by the dozen volumes of Von Moser’s works—which are decently printed, 
for reading, at four shillings the play, not published in wretched sixpenny 
“acting editions,” like those of the Strand. Their characters, even the 
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mere drolls like Reif Reiflingen, are evidently highly educated people : it 
is assumed that each of them speaks his three languages at least, and they 
talk with knowledge and understanding of art, and even of science. 
Gustav von Moser (who was born at Spandau in 1825) and Franz von 
Schénthan (born at Vienna in 1849) are both men of noble family—as the 
“von” indicates—and both began life as cadets ; Von Moser was an officer 
in the Prussian army for thirteen years, and Von Schénthan served in the 
Austrian marines for four years before he went on to the stage. 

The pictures of the German people which they give us are very pleasant. 
There is no bitter satire—nothing could be less like the cynical study of 
“Monsieur Perrichon’’ than the genial humours of Reif Reiflingen. A 
simple people, in many ways, these Germans seem—merry, sentimental, 
intelligent, and above all by no means afraid of boredom. They talk 
amusingly if not brilliantly—let us determine that a German may have 
esprit, though it is by no means the esprit Gaulois.. The charac- 
terisation, like the dialogue, is perhaps obvious enough: none of it is 
amazingly subtle, most of it is more true than new, there is a free 
use of accepted stage-types. Yet of fancy there is no lack—ia 
most of Von Schénthan’s plays especially, there is to be found some 
really fanciful idea, either as the main motive of the play or as the 
suggestion of some quaint and novel scene. Thus in the Schwabenstreich 
(“ Casting the Boomerang’’) the story illustrates its hero’s theory of a 
man’s “one folly,” while there is also the very fresh and pretty scene in 
which a girl, left alone at home, lights all the candles to attract the atten- 
tion of her lover at his window opposite. 

Not. profound, not brilliant, constructed on avery bad principle, the 
works of Von Moser and his comrades are yet eminently healthy, happy, 
and—as far as is consistent with an invulnerable optimism—true. 














NOTES AND NEWS. 
———— en 


The illnesses of Miss Farren and Mr. Fred Leslie bring into stern relief 
one terrible fact as yet hardly grasped by the general public: which is, 
that the insanitary dressing-rooms in theatres affect not only the poor 
actor on a pound a week, but the travelling “star,” who makes many 
thousands yearly and is hand-in-glove with the nobility. When once the 
average British playgoer realises this the unwholesome-theatre question is 
settled. He is a proud and patient man, this Briton, and would hear of 
the sacrifice of hecatombs of poor players without so much as looking out 
the meaning of the word; but let him once realise that there is danger 
to those who are intimate with Beings from whom he can never expect a 
nod—except at election times—nay, who have perhaps been guests at 
S—ndr—ngh—-m itself, and he will rise in his myriads and cleanse those 
dressing-rooms himself. 


* * 
® 


There is lamentation in Norway, and in the office of “Time” gnashing 
of teeth. Civilisation is acknowledged a failure, and the Ibsen boom is 
played out. Soon “ Spectator” will say that “Ghosts” is a disagreeable 
piece, and “ W. A.” confess that he, personally, prefers a Gaiety burlesque. 
For “ Alec Nelson ”—amo ng the (at present) faithful, faithless only he— 
has turned and rent his Ibsen, and Dr. Aveling has forsworn late 
Scandinavia for earlier England. What if the audience at the Comedy 
Theatre did laugh at the jokelets of “ Madcap,” and “call” bright little 
Miss Rhoda Larkin and her playmates and the author more than once? 
Does Ibsen write for applause and laughter? Go to your Archer, oh 
Nelson, and read how the Norwegian audience testified to the 
brilliant success of “Ghosts” by walking out in gloomy silence 
after the fall of the curtain—at latest. That was enthusiasm, 
if you like. And now we have Dr. Aveling—who wrote a 
nice, clever, gloomy little Ibsenite play, with real imagination in it, last 
year—falling back upon heroines in boys’ clothes, and proposals by deputy, 
and witticisms, and suchlike antiquities. Take him to the Gaiety—’tis the 
only place for him ; and there let him study Arthur Williams and Schopen- 
hauer with his fellow-Ibsenite, Mr. Justin Huntly M‘Carthy. 

*% 


a 
‘Lalking of the Comedy, is it yet publicly known that a new play by Mr. 
Sydney Grundy is likely to be seen there before long, and in it Miss 
Norreys? Miss Maud Millett has left Mr. Hawtrey’s company, and joins 
Mr. Alexander with the new play. Her place in “ Nerves” has been filled 
—and very admirably filled—by Miss Vane Feathetstone. 








Besides Miss Millett and, of course, Mr. Alexander himself, there will 
appear in the new piece at the Avenue Miss Marion Terry—very welcome 
back to the London stage!—Miss Ada Neilson, Messrs. Nutcombe Gould, 
Ben Webster, and Yorke Stephens. _ 


Mrs. Lancaster Wallis has asked her question of the Shaftesbury 
audience, and its answer was, as might have been expected, a favourable 
one. Only—one cannot help shuddering at the idea—what would she 
have said had the unexpected happened, and the answer proved un- 
favourable ? 

*% 

Happily “ the gods gave her joy,’ and it is but fair to own that Mr. 
Bachanan’s play has been a good deal improved, principally by curtailment, 
since the first night. Let us notice here, among some carefully-acted parts 
not of the first importance, Miss Cowen’s charming performance of a grey- 
haired lady and Mr. Herbert’s pleasant, stolid Englishman. 


* * 


We sincerely regret to announce that an actress of very marked power in 
comedy is returning to burlesque. Miss Alma Stanley was nothing less 
than brilliant in “ Asop’s Fables; but what can she make of a 
moderately-important part in “ Carmen up to Data”’ ? 


* * 
* 


Mr. Julian Cross is an able and versatile actor, but that is no reason why 
he should not write plays. Moreover, he has been and done it; and one 
of them is to be produced at a matinée at Terry’s on the 2nd of December. 

* * 
5 


Also Mr. Edward Righton has been helping Dr. Dabbs of Shanklin—who 
is not a farcical comedy, though he sounds like it, but an existing M.D.—to 
write a play about Dante and another called “ Our Angels.’ When the 
plays are produced it is uncertain whether Mr. Righton will represent 
Beatrice or one of the angels. “s 

* 

If the latter, it is to be hoped that he will avoid the error in taste of the 
heroine in the “ Clémenceau Case” at New York, alluded to last week as a 
maiden “ mit nodings on.” For this fair one, strolling from New York to 
Boston, there to repeat her exhibition in undress uniform, was promptly 
suppressed, the theatre closed, and its licence withdrawn. Bravo, Boston! 


* * 
* 


Mr. Henry Arthur Jones is a lucky man. He had of old an ambition, and 
now is likely to be able to fulfil it; and this is to write only one play a 
year, and that “as good as he knows how.” (One-act trifles, such as that 
promised to Professor Herkomer—in exchange. it is said, for a portrait— 
naturally do not count.) ‘es 

* 

Another thing to gladden the heart of Mr. Jones is the reappearance of 
the author-manager. Mr. John Lart is to take another London theatre in 
the spring, at which we can but hope that he will produce plays as good as 
“ The Middleman ” and “ Judah.” 

ad 

Mr. Burnand has, of course, parodied “ Ravenswood,’ and his parody is 

soon to appear at the Royalty, with “ Sweet Nancy.” 
** 

Mr. John Douglass is shortly to try his last, and, it is said, his most 

powerful play, at Leicester, with Miss Olive Stettith in the leading part. 


* * 
2 


All the “ leading ladies ’ of our stage who have played Cleopatra have 
recently been interviewed on the subject: and, with a spirit of impartiality 
which it is difficult to praise too highly, ail who have not played the part 
have been similarly honoured. a 

* 

Mr. Beerbohm’s tentative performance of Sir Peter Teazle at a Crystal 
Palace benefit seems to have made a great impression on his audience. 
May we not hope that one or more of the coming Mondays may be devoted 
to the “School for Scandal?” It is not precisely a new play, but Mr. 
Tree’s Sir Peter ought to be exceedingly interesting. Report speaks most 
highly, too, of Mr. Fred Terry’s Charles Surface. 

#% 
* 


Mr. Edwin Drew is shortly to make a first appearance at Exeter Hall. 
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THE REV. CANON SANDERSON ON CONGREGA- 
TIONAL SINGING IN CHURCH. 
a 

Harvest thanksgiving services were celebrated at Holy Trinity Church, 
Hastings, on the dth inst., and were attended by large congregations. In 
the morning the sermon was preached by the Vicar, who selected the follow- 
ing text :—“ It came even to pass, as the trumpeters and singers were as one, 
to make one sound to be heardin praising and thanking the Lord, and when 
they lifted up their voice with the trumpets and cymbals and instruments of 
musick, and praised the Lord, saying, For He is good; for His mercy 
endureth for ever: that then the house was filled with a cloud, even thé 
house of the Lord. So that the priests could not stand to minister by 
reason of the cloud: for the glory of the Lord had filled the House of 
God.”’ — II. Chron., v. 13-14.—“ A Harvest Thanksgiving,” said the 
preacher, “brings out with special force one great feature of 
Christian worship. We meet together, on such an occasion, rather 
to give than to receive, rather to offer thanks and praise than 
to be edified. This aspect of Christian worship is apt to be lost 
sight of in the midst of the pressure before the throne of God of 
united prayer and entreaty, whereby we think to receive good, 
each of us, whether by the Word of God, or by pastoral exhortation. Now, 
however, we are laying our grateful homage before God, as the giver of 
the blessings which we have received and daily receive at His hands. And 
this offering of praise is the distinguishing mark of our worship to-day. It 
is well that this side of worship should thus be emphasized. For there is 
hardly any part of a Christian’s duty to God about which there is so much 
diversity of opinion and discrepancy of practice as the manner and motive 
of public worship. On the one hand worship is sometimes so elaborated 
into complicated detail, so overlaid by variety of symbolic action, by 
ceremony clothed with all that attracts the eye and appeals to the ear, 
and lays the senses under the spell of its brave splendour, that the inner 
meaning—the clue to all—disappears. The opposite extreme is te strip 
worship of all that is outward, to demand buildings, the ruder and plainer 
the better, to have no music but that which is levelled down to a type, 
such as can only by .a stretch of courtesy be styled music 
at all. Now it is not perhaps enough to say that the right 
and true lies somewhere between these two extremes. Truth some- 
times does lie midway between twoextremes. But there is no reason in the 
nature of things why it should. If there are two very strong opposing 
views, why should not one of then be as true as the compromise, which 
simply steers between the opposites? It is not always safe to look toa 
middle course, which may really, like most compromises, be fatally untrue. 
No! we must look not to what is half way between two extremes, but to a 
principle, to a reason, for our guidance. And, in this matter of worship, 
we must look to a principle, if we want to get at the truth. What is it? 
(1) All worship must come from the heart. That is the first principle. We 
must, if we would worship aright, worship in spirit and in truth. That 
which, in the act of worship, isa mere husk and shell—however splendid, 
however deeply significant—is, on the part of him who offers it, vain. In 
the special point of the use of music in worship it must come from the 
heart, and it must move the heart. A mere artistic performance is not 
worship. Some one has said, with a coarse bluntness: ‘A grunt from 
the heart is better than the most beautiful music that means nothing.’ 
Yes! that is true. But why need beautiful music mean nothing? Surely 
it is making a very unfair assumption to assume that music, the more 
beautiful it is, the less it means. The truth unquestionably lies the other 
way. No music in worship can possibly.be beautiful which does not mean 
a good deal. When its cadences flow forth expressive of the soul’s devotion 
—now rising as the heart swells upward towards the Infinite, and now, in 
turn, falling as the heart sinks with the weight of its own pain before God 
—then, and then only, is it deserving of being called beautiful music. And 
this brings me to the second great principle, which should regulate our 
use of music in our worship. (2) It should be the very best that can be 
offered to God. God demands a perfect offering. The law which God gave 
on Mount Sinai shows what His will is in matters of this sort. Speaking 
of victims offered in sacrifice, ‘Whatsoever,’ He said, ‘hath a 
blemish, that ye shall not offer.’ (Lev. xxii. 20). And so 
in this very particular the Psalmist declares ‘I will sing and 





give praise with the best member that I have.’ Why should, then, a 
congregation offer music to God which is not the very best that 
it can offer? God demands the best. It is an insult to Him, to 
pick between the better and the worse, and to take the better to 
ourselves. Yet who would take the trouble to walk a hundred yards 
to attend a concert, even though there was nothing to pay for it, where 
the music was no better than average congregational singing? Is not this 
to keep the best for ourselves, and to give our leavings to the Most High? 
Our singing in church is not to please and amuse ourselves. If that were 
its motive, then, of course, we may be amused with what is bad, if we so 
prefer. But it is an offering to God, and therefore the best should be given 
to Him. Let us choose out the best of its kind; and if we cannot, as most 
of us cannot, being untaught, sing in the best manner, let us, even at some 
cost to ourselves, employ other trained voices to represent us. The best, 
the best, nothing short of that for God. A man might not give, under the 
law of Moses, a blemished or maimed lamb, simply because it chanced to be 
the best in his fold, if he had the means of buying another, an unblemished 
lamb, that he might offera perfect offering. Evenso we seem from this law to 
learn that he who can only croak, must not croak before God in the con- 
gregation, to spoil the offering of the Lord, if he can by any means employ 
those who can do his part for him better than himself. So that, when the 
congregation makes an offering, it must be the best which the whole con- 
gregation can offer, as a whole; not that each man and woman, with a 
result to sensitive ears often more than cruel, should severally sing their 
best. What may be each man’s best at home is not the best for the whole 
body of the congregation. There is nothing greater in the world than 
man—and in man nothing greater than the mind. And of the mind the 
artistic faculty is greater and more noble than the mere intellectual; and 
for this reason that the artistic faculty is the instrument of sympathy—it 
is that which binds men in brotherhood—influences other men—is the 
common sentiment of all. Painting, architecture, oratory, poetry, the 
drama ut its best, and music—all these awaken the emotions—and, far 
more than the mere understanding, bring us’in touch both with the 
Infinite and with one another. These stir the soul, whereas the mind, seated 
on its solitary throne, is unmoved by such appeals. Here then is the place 
for the highest and purest and most solemn art. All art, atits best, is of 
course inadequate. Yet, if it is of the best, God will accept it. Here then 
are the two principles.. On the one hand, there must be sincerity; and 
there must be the highest excellence on the other. Yet, like all other prin- 
ciples, these admit of varied application. Where the better cannot be pro- 
vided, the less excellent is acceptable. It is the best, not absolutely—but 
the best that we can give. The Prayer Book therefore offers the alterna- 
tive. Parts of the office are to be said or sung—where they cannot be sung 
well, they had better only be said. But it surely is possible for a person to 
take part in common praise, without even opening his lips. Praise is not 
from the lips but from the heart. Is prayer the less truly common prayer 
if the minister’s voice alone is heard ? ‘What is the common sense of the 
plea that the style of music must be such that everybody in 
the church may be able to sing, if he so will? This is surely 
to drag the standard down to the capacity of the worst and 
least competent and most untrained in the church. If we are 
to have congregational singing, it would seem that we ought to 
have congregations which can sing. Congregational singing is not so 
much singing by the congregation as for the congregation. Let all 
things be for edifying. To persons with any ear for music, who may, by 
listening silently to grave and reverent music, to sweet and thrilling 
sounds, to the skilled harmony of trained disciplined voices, have religious 
emotions kindled, even as by the eloquence of the most persuasive preacher 
—for if stones can preach, so surely may sweet sounds,—it cannot but be 
positive pain for them to endure the harsh dissonance of untutored ° 
numbers, who spoil everything they touch, and who fancy that de- 
votion is only proportionate to mere noise. Surely to demand the 
employment of such discord, at all hazards, cannot be conducive to 
religion; and we may be certain that many more people are kept away 
from church by it, than by the best music, even of a standard which is 
above an average congregation. It will not, therefore, I fee] sure, seem 
unreasonable to you that, while certain portions of our services in this 
church of ours, as, for example, the psalms of the day and the hymns, 
should be of a popular character, so that the congregation may be able, as 
they may be willing, to join heart and voice in taking their part in them, 
the canticles,on the other hand, and the anthem should be of such a 
character as can only be adequately rendered by the voices of the trained 
choir alone. Personally I should greatly deplore the total silence of the con- 
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gregation, when such parts are being sung, as really are suitable for the con- 
gregation. Yet I should, on the other hand, think it a pity that certain parts 
of a more elaborate kind, needing delicacy of expression and skill, should not be 
listened to in silent devotion and with reverence. It cannot surely be 
necessary that I should remind you, who read your Bibles, how important 
a part, by God’s own express sanction, music, and that of the highest 
possible excellence, has been permitted to occupy in the worship of His 
sanctuary. Passing over all other facts which go to prove this, just call to 
mind and think over the significance of the single event mentioned in the 
text. As if God would show His special desire that the best should be done 
that could be done by the skill of man, it was only when the trumpeters 
and singers lifted up their voice with the trumpets and cymbals and musi- 
cal instruments and praised the Lord, that then, and not till then, the 
house was filled with the cloud, the token of God’s presence, and with the 
glory of the Sheckinah which filled the house of the Lord. 








ORGANISTS AND CLERGY. 
———$ 
TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir: With your kind permission I would like to enter a protest against 
the sentiment conveyed in one sentence of your paragraph last week on the 
late Mrs. Partridge—that “many an enthusiastic young organist might 
profit by the lesson thus taught by this old lady, who, apparently, at least, 
knew how to please those in authority.”” Why should it be the duty of the 
organist to “please those in authority”?? Why should not his official 
position receive the same recognition as that of the clergyman, so that his 
artistic instincts may have free play, instead of as now being harassed 
and trammelled by those who, being amateurs, are far less able to select 
with a view to fitness the music of the various portions of the Church ser. 
vice ? “Not one clergyman in a hundred knows good music from bad, and 
the ninety and nine are just those most likely to interfere; though as 
educated men they must be very well aware that a proficient organist must 
have acquired his skill at the cost of years of study. 

Yours truly, 
Master Hvueuss (of Saxe Gotha). 











NOTES. 
a 


‘More people know Jones than Jones knows,” to which may be added 
the corollary that people know more about Jones than Jones knows 
about himself. The truth of these assertions is exemplified in the 
following extract from the “Chicago Indicator” of the 4th inst., 
which contains much that is not only original news to ourselves, 
but which will, no doubt, also be pleasing intelligence to Mr. 
T. W. Best:—‘ William T. Best is the name of a young English 
organist hailing from Liverpool, and who is expected to arrive by the 
October steamship from the Colonies. Best is recognised as an expert 
concert organist—the best, in fact, of the present period. He has expressed 
a desire in a letter to his friend Clarence Eddy to try publicly all the 
principal American pipe organs in all the chief cities of the United States 
for a consideration. Mr. Eddy will organise the tour and accompany his 
visiting friend, Marcus M. Henry going along to attend to the outside 
business. Best appears to be well and favourably known in all the musical 
centres of Europe. His large instrument is in St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, 
and the object of his trip to Australia, like that of Eddy’s recent journey 
to San Francisco, was to dedicate the new organ lately put up in a church 
in Sydney, N.S.W.” 

#,¢ 

The custom of congregations standing during the singing of the anthem 
has recently formed the subject of a correspondence in the American 
press. The following letter, signed “Thomas P. Hughes,” which for its 
outspoken vigour is certainly “quite English,” recently appeared in the 
“Living Church :’’—.Will you please answer your facetious correspondent 
from West Chester, N. Y., that it is not ‘quite English,’ as he supposes, 
‘to sit during the singing of the anthems.’ It is never done in the 
English Church by either the Low or High Church parties. It is, as far as 
our own Church is concerned, purely an American custom: As we are being 
constantly twitted with ‘ Anglomania’ in our American Church, will you 





allow me to state what is ‘quite English’ according to universal custom in 
the English Church. (1) It is ‘quite English’ to stand during the singing 
of the anthem; (2) to sing the anthem after the third collect of both 
morning and evening services, and not at the offertory ; (3) to stand during 
the collection of the offertory and not merely at the presentation; (4) not 
to speak of the evening collection as an ‘offertory,’ nor to present it as 
such; (5) always to recite the Nicene Creed in the Communion Office and 
nowhere else; (6) never to celebrate a marriage in a private dwelling; (7) 
never to say the Committal Service of the Burial Office except 
at the grave; (8) to stand during the exhortation at the Holy 
Communion; (9) never to have the baptismal font at the ,same 
end of the church as the altar; (10) always to begin the Communion Office 
with the initial prayer—the Lord’s Prayer, said by the priest alone; (11) 
for the priest to require the marriage fee t> be presented with the ring, and 
not to allow himself to be “ tipped ” like a clerk or sexton ; (12) not to leave 
the sign of the cross optional at baptism; (13) to require all Christian 
women after child-birth to be “ churched ” ; (14) to have the lectern in the 
centre of the church at the foot of the chancel steps, just where the ambo 
of his ancient church stood, according to Eusebius ; (15) not to sing solos 
(as sweet lullabies) at funerals, but to sing “ Jesus lives” at the grave ; 
(16) not to have quartette choirs, such choirs being essentially American. 
With regard to the anthem. There are reasons in favour of the congrega- 
tion being seated during the anthem when it is not sung as an introit to 
the Communion Office, but that it is “quite English,” as your correspon- 
dent seems to imply, is certainly not one of the reasons. As Bishop Coxe 
so admirably points out in the “ Living Church,” we are to be congratulated 
on the apparent desire of the clergy of the American Church to return to 
the ancient and time-honoured practices of the English Church. Let no 
clergyman of our American Church charge us with being Anglo-maniacs 
because we wish to adopt the customs of the English Church and to avoid 
those of American Puritanism.” 


* * 
* 


The days of the organ-blower would seem to be numbered. Already in 
many churches hydraulic or gas engines are used, and no doubt would be 
more largely employed were the expenses of their primary institution more 
within the limits of the organist’s purse, and did not the one have a habit 
of freezing at certain seasons of the year and the other occasionally evince 
proclivities to blow up. Both these latter objections, however, are absent 
from the electric motor, which has successfully been attached to twenty 
church organs in New York, and was recently applied with most satisfactory 
results to the organ in the First Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn. As this 
is the first church in that city in which it has been attached, the little 
machine has undergone several severe tests by organists of the neighbour- 
hood, through all of which, however, it has passed triumphantly. The 
supply of wind is automatically regulated according to the pressure re- 
quired, it is perfectly noiseless, and, moreover, costs, it is stated, forty per 
cent. less than the gas-engine. If all this is true the hearts of many 
organists will rejoice, and churchwardens will speedily have one more 
duty added to their multifarious responsibilities. 

** 
* 


Mr. Glenn Wesley has been appointed organist to St. John’s Parish 
Church, South Hackney. 








TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
——@— 


Sir John Stainer, M.A., presided last night at Princes’ Hall, Piccadilly, 
at the presentation of prizes and certificates for musical proficiency awarded 
to the pupils who successfully passed the Trinity College (London) examina- 
tions. There was a large muster of students and their friends, the hall 
being filled, whilst upon the platform were the Rev. Dr. Bonavia Hunt, 
Mr. G. E. Bambridge, Mr. Myles B. Foster, Mr. A. W. S. Hoare, and many 
others identified with musical culture. The chairman’s report showed that 
there had been a great increase in the numbers of competitors, and especially 
in the department of practical music. Miss C. A. De Steiger gained the 
National prize in the intermediate honours section, and Miss I. N. Dudgeon 
a like distinction with senior honours for piano-playing. It was stated by 
Dr. Hunt that the college was a teaching as well as an examining body, 
whose function was to popularise musical education and at the same time 





raise the standard of tuition in that art. 
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BIRDS BY MR. STACEY MARKS, R.A. 
an 


Once again has Mr. Stacey Marks emerged from the depths of his “ most 
delightful and happy sketching ground,” the Zoological Gardens, bringing 
with him some hundred and twenty pictures and pages of sketches of his 
favourite ornithological subjects. This time the painter has kept more 
strictly to portraiture, and we rather miss the soupcon of caricature which 
lent interest to many of the pictures in the former exhibition. There is 
some fun, however, even in mere portraits, for the “Tufted Umbre ” who 
appears first on the list is a funny little fellow whose picture is not with- 
out attraction. The Kagu also who figures in Nos. 21 and 65 is a 
curious creature, with a knowing twinkle in his eye suggestive of 
much ill-concealed merriment. The head of a ‘ Sulphur-crested Cocka- 
too,” sketched on blue paper, is a pretty though very slight spot 


of colour ; while in the portraits of the “ Mynah ” (No. 37) and the “ Elate | 


Hornbill ” (No. 72), the painter has relied upon association rather than any 
pictorial feature for the interest. The Mynah seems from description to 
be an interesting companion, “ affectionate in disposition, a good talker, 
with a clearness of enunciation beyond that of parrots, rich not gaudy in 
plumage, and most neat and cleanly in habits.” Such a bird, who can in 
a voice of abnormal register “whistle more shrilly, though in better tune 
than the London street boy, and utter phrases in the deepest bass,” must 
be an agreeable sitter; while the Hornbill known as “Tommy,” who was 
famous at catching grapes with much dexterity, was a popular favourite. 
Of him, even of as of Yorick, it may be asked “ Where be your gibes 
now? Your gambols?” for he is dead. Some of the penguins admit of a 
humorous translation into paint, and the snug expression of the central 
figure in “A Peacemaker” (No. 85), though truly penguin-like, is ex- 
tremely amusing. Taken as a whole the works are of more value ornitho- 
logically than artistically, but Mr. Stacey Marks is doing good by drawing 
the attention of the public to the value of birds, the brutality of the 
wholesale slaughter for the savage custom of decoration with their feathers ; 
and it is good that even an artist need not be ashamed of doing, and if he 
can do it through his art well the art has at least the merit of usefulness. 





NEW PICTURES AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
a 

The three Longford Castle pictures which are temporarily placed in the 
Raphael Room at the National Gallery have caused some excitement, 
owing in the main perhaps to the fact that the Holbein contains 
a puzzle and that there is at present a tide of fashion set in 
favour of Velasquez. It hardly appears to strike the ardent 
observers who may be seen sitting with all attention fixed on the 
three works each in turn that there exists a quality so subtle as that of 
art criticism orjudgment, for they are indifferent to the freak of fate 
which placed a Moroni, and such a Moroni, in company with a Velasquez, 
and such a Velasquez. For while this latter is a really fine piece of work, 
and said by experts to be an undoubted specimen from the painter’s own 
hand, the Moroni is as poor as it is genuine. It can be discussed in very 
few words. Suffice it to say that Gio. Battista Moroni learned 
all that can be learned from Alessandro Bonviano, a painter of 
Brescia, who flourished in the first half of the sixteenth century, and to 
that knowledge appears to have added little beyond what can be gained by 
practice as a painter of portraits. The example newly acquired by the 
nation is in no way equal to the same painter’s well-known “ Portrait of a 
Tailor ” which hangs in the next room, numbered 697. It is unpleasantly 
hot in the flesh tones, the composition is poor, and the only value in the 
work is that which belongs to it as a specimen of a sixteenth century 
portrait, and its chief importance in the National collection is to show how 
low the quality of Moroni’s work may fall. But of the Velasquez, a 
portrait of ‘‘ Admiral Pulido,” who was in command of the Fleet of New 
Spain, and who had done great deeds in the war against France, it is easy 
to speak in terms of the greatest praise. Professor Justi says of this 
portrait that it appears to have been “very broadly treated with 
more fiery vigour than delicay,” a criticism which is full of 
genuine praise. How else could a fire breathing soldier—for they 
served on sea and land alike those seventeenth-century heroes—be treated 
but im a broad spirit and with vigour? The man himself was full of vigour, 
and as for the breadth—well, we must be tolerably broad in our views when 
considering the character of a Spanish fighter of that date. In fact 





Velasquez was a master; he knew his subject, and painted him only as 
a master can. It is worth while, after having looked at the new picture, 
to turn to the portrait of Philip IV., King of Spain, No. 1,129, which hangs 
in the room devoted to the Spanish School. If the technique of this be 
well examined it will be apparent at once that the new purchase is in 
this point far superior, for although in both pictures the treatment is 
similar, the later acquisition shows much more subtlety in the handling. 
Tne picture will already have been so thoroughly and repeatedly 
described that it will be enough to say that the Admiral is repre- 
sented as standing almost fully facing the spectator, his staif 
in the right hand, while the left holds the broad sombrero. 
The colour is in the main a contrast of yellow, grey, and black, 
broken in bold masses. We have it on the authority of Palorunio that the 
painting was done with brushes of great length in order that the painter, 
standing at some distance from his work, could obtain freedom of handling 
with its accompanying force and effect in the result. It has been suggested 
that the weakness of the work in the legs and feet is due to these being left 
to a pupil for completion, a proceeding hardly in keeping with the spirit 
which produced the rest of the picture. We would venture to question the 
weakness in the first place, and to say rather that the legs and feet have 
been left purposely broad and even flat in accordance with .an im- 
pressionistic tendency an inspiration of the moment. The date of the por- 
trait is 1639. 

What share of the £55,000 was allotted to the Holbein we do not know, 
but the purchase was a worthy one, and does credit to the buyers. The 
“Two Ambassadors,’ as it is called, is not only a useful historic record in 
itself, but is a fair example, showing the painter’s love of his art; the 
work of a man who, as Ruskin has said, with “patience of regard creates 
rather than paints.” The figures‘are called portraits of Sir Thomas Wyatt 
and Leland the Antiquary, which may or may not be correct. "Whoever 
the men, that they were men of culture may be assumed from their sur- 
roundings. And these same surroundings are painted with a care that is 
as touching as it is unobtrusive. The composition is somewhat’ mathentatic _ 


cal, and there can be little doubt but that the famous puzzle was a happy Ste 


idea of the painter who wanted the oblique mass to carry out the lines which 
begin with the lute on the lower shelf of the whatnot. It is most probable 
that Holbein in passing a mirror before which was lying the skull—to be 
found to this day in almost every studio—was struck by its anamorphosis 
and also by the idea of its fitness as another mysterious addition to the 
complicated scientific apparatus with which the whatnot was already loaded. 
The skull was identified as such for the first time it would seem in 1873 
by Dr. Woodward when the picture was hanging in the Exhibition of Old 
Masters. 

The remaining lately bought works which are as yet on view consist in a 
« Winter Scene ” by Jen Beerestraaten, of Amsterdam, who lived between 
the years 1622 and 1687, and by all appearances occupied his timein painting 
“pot boilers,” and a “Village Cobbler” by Jéan Victoors, 1620-1672. 
Victoors is credited with having been a pupil of Rembrandt, in which case 
his work goes far to prove that a master gets nothing unless the pupil can 
do something for himself. The “Village Cobbler” is wanting in every 
quality which a good or even passable picture requires, 








MUSIC IN DRESDEN. 
—_—p~—— 
(FROM AN UNATTACHED CORRESPONDENT.) 

On the evening of October 16 the Gewerbehaus (the Dresden equivalent 
of St. James’s Hall) was the scene of an oration t he subject of which has 
an interest for the thousands of English visitors to whom the rubicund 
face of Herr Trenkler is familiar as the leading musical conductor in the 
Saxon army. After so many years of popularity as a director of wind 
instrumentalists that his name may literally be said to live in brass, Herr 
Trenkler has taken the bold step of em arking on a half-year-long series 
of mixed classical—and—light orchestral concerts (with gastronomical 
accompaniments) at the concert hall above referred to. It is a characteristic 
of this and of many similar institutions in Germany that the musical con. 
ductor farms “ the whole show,” and is responsible not only for the quality 
of the feast of reason but also for the cookery; he is therefore 
necessarily @ person of some capital. The fall of Herr Ernest Stahl, 
who, though himself an able musician, has just been forced to give 
up the direction of the Gewerbehaus, is universally ascribed to 
the great factor which has turned the scale of success and defeat 
in so many English elections for Parliament, viz., beer, at least if one 
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may judge by the complaints both loud and deep of Dresdeners at the 
quality of that beverage under Herr Stahl’s régime. This, however, has 
now been set right, and twenty-five hundred enthusiasts thronged the hall 
to obtain a practical answer to the often-asked question, “How will 
Trenkler conduct a symphony?” No one wko listened to the performance 
of Beethoven’s No. 1 (C major) by the sonorous and in most respects 
efficient orchéstra of fifty-three performers went away in any doubt. There 
was none of the personal display to which too many German conductors are 
given, the beat was one which a child might understand, the moral control 
over the orchestra was there which perhaps could not be found ina younger 
man. The strings, led by Herr Kiihns, and the brass left nothing to desire : 
the wood is somewhat coarse, and this was especially noticeable in the 
accompaniments at a concert given in the same building by a still greater 
favourite of the English public, Mary Krebs, the pianist, now Frau Krebs- 
Brenning. This lady, who had in the last decade a similar position at 
Messrs. Chappell’s concerts to that now filled by Mdlle. Janotha, has 
married, and now plays but seldom in public. On Friday (17th) she showed 
by her rendering of the simplest of Beethoven’s concertos, that in C 
minor, that while falling short of a depth of feeling which no expe- 
rience can supply she has improved her technique to marvel point. 
Tae taste of introducing a very long and artificial cadence of Rubinstein at 
the expense of that which Beethoven himself composed may be question- 
able: the enormous difficulties of the interpolated bars were at all events 
grappled with by the pianist, if not completely concealed. Three selected 
numbers from the same Russian composer’s second Akrostikon made still 
greater demands upon the player's executive power without having such 
borrowed interest as was derived in the case of the cadence from scraps of 
Beethoven’s motives. The work is dry and fragmentary,and unlikely to become 
popular even among cultivated musicians. “ Une rhapsodie d’Auvergne ” 
(Saint-Siiens) is a string of local melodies thrown into the form of a piano- 
fantasia, with orchestral accompaniment, somewhat in the style of the Irish 
fantasia of Moscheles; this composition is more genial, and showed off 
both Frau Krebs and the orchestra at their best. On the last mentioned 
occasion the singing of Frau Klotz was worthy of mention; this lady, who 
unites the advantage of a handsome person to a voice of considerable 
compass and power, sang the difficult air for mezzo-soprano from “ Samson et 
Dalila ” of Saint-Siens with nearly perfect intonation and well-turned phra- 
sing. It is no secret in Dresden that this lady is the wife of a local medical 
man in large practice, but her performance showed no trace of dilettantism. 
It must not be supposed that the Gewerbehaus has a monopoly of 
orchestral music in Dresden; there are many other excellent bands capable of 
efficiently rendering not only classical but also the more difficult works of 
the modern romantic school. The Philharmonic orchestra of 38 performers 
(Herr Hein), however, is so good a second that visitors to Dresden ought 
to be warned not to lose an opportunity of hearing it in one of the music 
rooms (the Belvedere, Braun’s Saal and Meinholds Saal) where it alterna- 
tively gives its performances. 

The theatre here is at a somewhat low ebb ; Herr Gudehus, the Wagner 
tenor, has deserted to Berlin and taken with him one or two lesser lights. 
Fraiilein Malten is gradually ceding her youthful parts to Frau Wittich, 
who can only be looked upon as a provisional substitute. It seems strange 
indeed to see the part of Venus (“Tannhaiiser’’) played by the former lady, 
who to English minds hardly has an identity apart from the virgin muslin 
of Elisabeth or Elsa. 








CONCERTS. 
a ewer 

The Crystal Palace concert last Saturday opened with Miss E. M. 
Smyth’s Overture to “Antony and Cleopatra.” The work is avowedly 
‘programme music,” the introduction and first subject signifying War, a 
subsidiary theme, “the pleadings of Love sternly silenced by the voice of 
duty, but strong to prevail,’ and the second subject and its development, 
“ Love triumphant.” So much for the poetic basis of the piece, which, it 
will be seen, lies well within the natural limits of musical expression. The 
interest of the work, however, is not confined to its successful delineation 
of definite emotion: regarded solely from the musician’s point of view, it is 
worthy of high praise. The themes are bold and striking, their develop- 
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ment shows great command of the technical resources of the art, and the 
orchestration, though wanting a little in contrast, is rich in colour and 
exceedingly effective. Altogether the work gave us much pleasure, and 
our wonder at the coldness of its reception would have been great, 


were we less familiar with the capriciousness of public taste. Another 
novelty was presented at the close of the concert—the ballet-music 
to Goldmark’s opera “ Merlin.” It is characteristic of the composer, i.¢., 
showy, tuneful, brilliant and rather meretricious. Two “ first appearances ”’ 
marked this concert—that of Madame Tavary, whose fine voice and dramatic 
intelligence were shown to much advantage in the great scena for soprano 
from Weber’s “Oberon”; and that of W. Leonard Borwick. Our new 
English pianist might have chosen something better for such an occasion 
than Saint-Saéns’ concerto in 4 minor, which, moreover, does not suit the 
refinement and restraint of his style. These qualities prevented also the 
complete success of a nocturne and ballade of Chopin, and naturally of 
Liszt’s “La Campanella,’ which Mr. Borwick played later on. The 
orchestra gave a fine performance of Beethoven’s first symphony, and in- 
deed of everything cow.mitted to its care, so that Mr. Manns may again be 
heartily congratulated. find 

* 

The first Monday Popular Concert of the season is always a welcome event, 
but the occasion this year derived double interest from the fact that it 
afforded Sir Charles and Lady Hallé the most fitting opportunity of making 
their reappearance before anEnglish audience after theirAustralian triumphs. 
It will easily be believed that there was no lack of warmth in their recep- 
tion, and that their superb playing during the evening fully justified if. 
The programme was a happily chosen one. It opened with Beethoven’s 
monumental Quartet in F, Op. 59, which was rendered by Lady Hallé and her 
gifted coadjutors, MM. Ries, Straus, and Piatti, in the manner which its 
frequent performance at these concerts has long made familiar. But its 
most interesting feature was undoubtedly Sir Charles’s performance of 
Beethoven’s Sonata“ Les Adieux, L’Absence, et Le Retour,” which, it must 
be admitted, was a particularly appropriate selection. We have no hesita- 
tion in saying the veteran pianist has never played more finely, and the 
joyous character of the last movement seemed on this occasion to be 
invested with special significance. Brahms’ Pianoforte Trio in C minor, Op. 
101, one of the most recent and certainly one of the most genial produc- 
tions of the master, made yet a further step in popular favour, as much due 
perhaps to its superb rendering as to its intrinsic merits; and a couple of 
the Heller-Ernst Penstes Fugitives brought the concert to a graceful con- 
clusion. The vocalist was Mr. Ben Davies, whose beautiful voice and 
artistic method were admirably exemplified in Piatti’s “ Awake, Awake ” 
(the ’cello obbligato played by the composer) and a song of Mr. Alfred 
Cellier, “ All are Deceivers,” a quaint 17th-century sort of ditty, which was 
encored. 

* * 

Seftor Sarasate gave the first of a series of autumnal concerts on the 
18th inst., and needless to say filled St. James’s Hall from end to end. The 
great violinist was heard in two concertos—by Bernard and by Max Bruch 
respectively—and also in Ernst’s famous Fantasia on airs from Rossini’s 
“Otello.” Sefior Sarasate seems to have peculiar affection for the 
French composer’s work, but we think that if played by any other 
than this gifted artist it would have but a poor chance of 
popular acceptance. Of its four movements the last is perhaps the best, 
because the least tedious. Max Bruch’s Concertois however'a very different 
work, and its delightful themes, masterly construction, and admirable 
writing for the solo instrument will probably ensure it longer life than any 
other composition from the same pen. That both works were played as 
only the Spanish violinist can play them, and aroused the customary 
enthusiasm, will be readily believed. In Ernst’s Fantasia, however, a 
broader treatment would have been more effective, although its execution 
was of course technically irreproachable. - The orchestra, conducted by Mr. 
Cusins, gave a very creditable rendering of Liszt’s beautiful Symphonic 
Poem “ Les Preludes,” Glinka’s clever “ Komarinskaja,” and Beethoven's 


Overture to “ King Stephen.” 
* *& 


* 

The first college concert of the pupils of the Royal College of Music for 
the new season took place at Alexandra House on the evening of the 16th. 
The programme was short but interesting, as indeed is almost always the 
case at this institution. It included only three items, but, as the first of 
these was Schubert’s Ottett, it will be obvious that nothing was wanting as 
a test of both the individual and collective efficiency of the performers, 
who were Miss Isabella Donkersley as first violin, and Messrs, W. Stephen 
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son, Alfred and Arthur Hobday, T. Werge, W. H. and Edwin Hall, and 
Joseph Smith. The execution was exceedingly satisfactory on the whole, 
the marked intelligence of the reading being a very conspicuous feature. 
It will hardly be supposed that all the performers were note-perfect, but 
the slips or shortcomings were neither numerous nor important enough to 
detract seriously from the general effect, and in such youthful performers 
can afford no ground for remark. Mendelssohn’s not very interesting frag- 
ments of a quartett (Op. 81) performed by Messrs. Stanley Blagrove, W. 
Sephenson, Alfred Hobday, and Miss Maud,Fletcher concluded the concert ; 
Miss Ethel Webster having separated the instrumental items by a powerful 
and dramatic rendering of Donizetti’s air, “O mio Fernando.” With so 
powerful a voice, and with so good a command of it, this young lady should 
be able to make her mark. 


* * 
* 


Mr. George Grossmith, anxious to be in the van of the advancing musical 
army, gave another of his amusing recitals at St. James’s Hall on Monday. 
“Society” pretends that it has not yet returned, but the audience which 
then assembled was quite as large, if not altogether as fashionable, as any 
which has previously come together to hear this clever “ Society Clown.” 
The entertainment differs in few essential points from its predecessors, 
unless, indeed, its satire may be thought even more true and caustic than 
before. When we have time we should like to write an article on Mr. 
Grossmith as a Reformer of Society, for his biting sarcasms are more 
likely to persuade society to abandon many of its peculiar follies than any 
number of dull sermons. Let it now be said that his new sketches, ‘ On 
Tour, or Piano and I,” and “ What’s the World a-coming to” are as clever 
and funny as could be wished; and the happiest of the incidental songs 
is beyond question “ The Noisy Johnnie.’’ We hope Society will be moved 
to repentance by Mr. Grossmith’s efforts, 








THE AUTUMN OPERA SEASON. 
—_—_—_——-_ 

Mr. Lago’s opera season commenced on Saturday at Covent Garden with 
« Aida,” when a fairly large audience was present. We hope that its size 
is prophetic of the support which is needed, if an autumn season of 
opera is to be a permanent feature of music in London. We shall hardly 
be expected to dwell at length upon the performance of this happily 
familiar work, or on the manner in which “ Faust,” “ Les Huguenots,” and 
“Tl Trovatore ”’ have been given since the opening night, and we shall 
wait until some of the fresher operas promised are given. It would be 
unjust, however, to omit mention of the very successful first appearances of 
Miss Giuglia and Miss Sofia Ravogli, both of whom appeared in “ Aida.” 
Both of these ladies, whose fame has preceded them, possess high qualities 
which will entitle them to the more detailed consideration which, for the 
moment, we postpone. On Saturday Mr. Bevignani conducted, but the 
duties have since been shared by Mr. Arditi. With two such competent 
directors, to say nothing of the other artists, Mr. Lago has every right to 
look for success. 





Mr. Arthur Friedheim will start next Monday on a tour in Germany 
arranged by Mr. Hermann Wolff, of Berlin. At Carlsruhe he will play his 
own pianoforte concerto, for which, as an exception, two rehearsals have 
been ordered by Capellmeister Mottl, on account of the extreme difficulty 
of the work. 





PROVINCIAL. 
en 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


BriegHron.—On the 16th the Sacred Harmonic Society gave a concert in 
the Dome. Barnett’s “ Ancient Mariner’ formed the chief attraction, and 
was ably rendered by the Misses Emily Armfield and Minnie Chamberlain 
and Messrs. Hirwen Jones and Andrew Black. ‘The second portion of the 
programme was of a miscellaneous character, consisting of orchestral selec- 
tions, ballads, and a prize madrigal by W. E. Thomas, Mus.B. 

Mr. Paderewski’s Recital on Saturday was most successful; the eminent 
pianist was in excellent form, and displayed his marvellous powers to the 
greatest advantage. It is needless to say that the room in which he per- 
formed was overcrowded. Beethoven’s Op. 111 was rendered splendidly, as 
were Chopin’s Sonata (with funeral march), a “Nocturne,” “ Valse,” and 
“Scherzo ;” two pieces by Schumann were also delightfully played. Mr. 
Paderewski delighted the audience by his rendering of an “Etude” by 
Henselt and a ‘Hungarian Dance” by Brahms; for the latter he was 
recalled. In his own ‘ Melodie” and “Menuet’’ the pianist-composer 
showed exquisite taste and refinement. The last item—Liszt’s “ Fantasia 
on Don Giovanni’’—was played with extraordinary power and brilliancy. 
Another recital is announced in December. 

On Friday Mr. Leuliette’s Symphony Class reassembled for the session. 
This orchestra is intended for amateurs to practise symphonic works, and 
has nearly forty members. Mr. Leuliette is a musician of great ability and 
experience, and under his bdton works of considerable difficulty are per- 
formed very creditably. Among the works practised at the opening re- 
hearsal were Beethoven’s “‘ Prometheus ”’ overture and Haydn’s “ Military ” 
Symphony, besides several works of minor importance. .Under the able 
leadership of Mr. W. M. Quirke the class promises to do some excellent 
work this season. It is gratifying to note that orchestral music is increasing 
in Brighton. 








Mr. Waldemar Meyer, whose long illness kept him from England since 
last year, will make his reappearance before the English public next May, 
when he will, on May 6th and 13th, give two orchestral concerts, and on 
May 20th a violin recital, all at St. James’s Hall. The concerts will be 
under the management of Mr. Daniel Mayer. 
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40, Fincauey Roap, St. Joun’s Woop, N.W. 





Chevalier SCOVEL, 


The American Tenor, 


SPECIAL ENGAGEMENT, 1890-91, LYRIC THEATRE, 
LONDON. 


Address Mr. F. A. ScHwas, 


24, East 17TH St., New Yorx City. 





Mr. HOLBERRY HAGYARD, 
Frincipal Tenor Trinity Coll., Cambridge, 
or Concerts and At Homes, 


Address—TRINItY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDDE. 





Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL, 
1a, WIMPOLE STREET, 
CAVENDISH SquargE, W. 


CONTRALTOS. 


PIANOFORTE. 





Madame BELLE COLE, 
Oratorio and Concert, 
Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Waaeg STREET, W 





Miss ELEANOR REES, 
Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 
26, GLOUCESTER CrEscaNnT, Recent’s Park, N.W. 
Or N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. 





Miss MARGUERITE HALL, 
Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 

oe 38, BensizeE Roap, N.W. 

eS rs 





Madame OSCAR POLLACK, sf 
Concerts, 
56, Ducuess Roap, EpG@BASTON, BIRMINGHAM. 








Miss JANET TATHAM, xs 


\ 
Professor at the Hyde Park Academy of Music. by) 
For Concerts and at Homes. 
Lessons Given. 
Address—38, Minrorp GARDENS, 
West KENSINGTON Park, W. 





Miss FALCONAR, 
Oratorio, Concerts, &c., 
24, OPpPrpANS Roab, Primrose HItL1, N.W., 
or Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Street, W 





BARITONES, 





Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS, 
Concerts, Oratorio, and Operas, 
SCANDINAVIAN CLUB, 80 and 81, SrraND, W.C. 





Mr. WILFRED CUNLIFFE, 
For Concerts and At Homes, 
74, GLoucESTER PLace, Dorset Square, N.W. 





ane moa 


GUITAR. 








Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
GUITARISTE, 
Tastructress to H.R.K. the Princess Louise, COTINU ES 
HER LESSONS at 

22a, Dorset Street, Portman Square, W., 
Where n ay be had her celebrated book, ‘‘ Learning the 
Guitar Simplified,’’ 10s. 6d.; and her descriptive cata- 
locgu2 of her guitar compositions, instrumental and 
vocal, ls, 








HARP. 





Mr. W. T. BARKER, 


Concerts, At Homes, Receptions, 
49, Epury Street, Beteravia, S.W. 








BASS. 


VIOLIN. 





Mr. FRANKLIN CLIVE, 


Concerts, At Homes, &c. 
44, Gr. MARLBOROUGH StTrRERr, 








Mr. LEONARD FORBES-ROBERTSON 
Gives Lessons on the Violin. 
22, BEprorD Square, W.C. 


SS 





Madame de LLANA 

(Diplomé and Prize Holder of the Leipzig Conservatoire) 

is oe to accept engagements for Concerts and “At 
es’ and a limited number of lessons. Ad 


25, Grove GARDENS, Hanovesr Gate, N.W. 





Miss ANNIE GRIMSON, A.R.C.M., 
(Hopkinson Gold Medallist), 
Solo Pianist, 
Lessons on Pianoforte and Theory, 
53, Mount Park Roap, EALina. 








Madame GEORGINA BURNS and 
Mr. LESLIE CROTTY, 


Address—57, BRonpEsBURY VILLAS, 
KILBURN 








} i aaead of PORTRAITS that have appeared 


IN THE 
MUSICAL WORLD 


1889—May 4. Edward Grieg. 
May 11. Carl Rosa. 
May 18. F. H. Cowen. 
May 25. Senor Sarasate. 
June 1. Frederic Cliffe. 
June 8. Prof. Herkomer’s “ An Idyl.” 
June 15. Fraulein Hermine § _ 
June 22. Signorina Teresina 


June 29, Madame Marcella Sembrich, 
July 6. Madame Backer Gréndhal, 
July 13. Sir John Stainer. 

July 20. Madame Lillian Nordica. 
July 27. M. Jean de Reszke. 

Aug. 3. Charles Dibdin. 

Aug. » Joseph Ho 


. Madame Sarah Bernhardt, 
Aug. 24, Frau Amalie Materna. 

31. Herr Van Dyck. 

. 7. M. Johannes Wolff. 

Sept. 14. Madame Patey. 

21. Mr. Arthur Oswald, 
Sept. 28. The Bayreuth Conductors, 
. Miss Rosalind F. Ellicott. 
Dr. A. C. Mackenzie. 
Dr. Bernhard Scholz. 


oo 
sg 
SRa 


Oct. 26. Madame Patti-Nicolini. 
Nov. 2. Johannes Brahams. 
Nov. 9. Professor Villiers Stanford. 
Nov. 16. Arrigo Boito. 
Nov. 23. Mr. and Mrs. Henschel. 
Nov. 30. Miss Marianne Eissler. 
Dec. 7. Madame Trebelli. 
Dec. 14. Mr. J. H. Bonawitz, 
Dec. 21. Robert Browning. 
Dec. 28. Miss Grace Damian. 
1890—Jan. 4. Mr. Plunket Greene. 
Jan. 1!. Mr. Frederick Corder. 

Jan. 18. Madame Georgina Burns. 
— a eae Art 5 de Greef.} 
eb. 1. iss Margaret Macintyre, 

Feb. 8. Mr. J. L. Toole. 4 
Feb. 15. Miss Caroline Geisler-Schubert, 
Feb. 22. Browning’s “ Strafford.’ 
Mar. 1. Mr. Leslie Crotty. 
Mar. 8. Miss Marguerite Hall. 
Mar. 15. Mr. Hamish Mac Cunn 
Mar. 22, The Late Dr. Wylde. 
r. 29. Mr. Frederic Lamond. 


Ma 
April 5. Dr. G. C. Martin. 
April 12. Miss Agnes Janson. 


Mrs. Langtry. 
April 26. at Zélie de Lussan. 


May 17. Madame Teresa Carreno. 
May 24. Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, 
May 31. Mr, J. J. Paderewski. 
June 7. Moritz Moszkowski. 
June 14, Madame Sophie Menter. 
June 21. Miss Ada Rehan. 

June 28, Herr Willy Hess. 

July 5. = Janotha. 

July 12, M. Sa ikoff. 

July 19. Mr. Hermann Vezin. 
July 26. Mr. Willard. 

Aug. 2. Miss i“ Sherwin. 

Aug. 9. Mrs. — 


Sept.27. Mr. Charles tley. 
Oct. 4 enrik I 
Oct. 11. Miss Kate Chaplin. 
Oct. 18 . H. H. 


The above can be obtained with the accompanying issue 
of the paper Post Free 311, per copy. 














860 THE MUSICAL WORLD. OCT. 25, 1890. 








ASCH ERBEBEER G 
PIA NOS. 


COSOCCOSOCCOSSOOOCOOSCCOOCS SSOODSOHOOOSOHSSHOOD 


“IT only perform an act of justice 
when I ascribe my successes to a great 
extent to the excellent Instruments from 
your factory, on which I was favoured to 
play before the public. Remain convinced 
that I shall at all times and everywhere 
give preference to your Pianos over all 
others, and accept the assurance of my 


unbounded esteem. 
Respectfully, 


VLADIMIR VON PACHMANN.” 








ASCHERBERG PIANO DEPOT, 
46, sical STREET, W. 


instore, to which address all communications must be sent. 
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